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The army which was despised by all has taken it 
upon itself to rebuild Egyptian society. 


JEAN LACOUTURE 


NASSERISM IN UNIFORM 


The following article first appeared in French in the quarterly review Etudes 
Méditerranéennes, organ of the Congrés Méditerranéen de la culture, Florence. 


It is here published by permission, 


ilitarism, that is continued domin- 
M ance of civil government by a 
military caste, may develop whenever 
the officer class remains a long time 
either very close to or very far removed 
from the seat of power. ‘Too close” 
brings to mind the German, Japanese, 
Polish and Spanish armies; ‘‘too far re- 
moved” — forgotten and scorned, — 
the French army of the Fifties and, for 
different reasons and to a far more 
dramatic degree, the Egyptian army. 
Not long ago, Albert Cossery wrote a 
book on the condition of the fellaheen 
of the Nile called The Men God Forgot. 
At that time, someone might have 
written a similar study of the condition 
of Egyptian soldiers and officers entitled 
The Men the Nation Forgot. And this 
latter case was not transitory, easily re- 
versible, as in France, where the appoint- 
ment of a competent Minister could re- 
medy the mess. 





JEAN LACOUTURE is the author, in col- 
laboration with his wife Simonne, of the 
book Egypt in Transition and the editor of 
Etudes Méditerranéennes, 


In Egypt, contempt for the army was 
a matter of tradition. One thinks 
immediately of the Palestine War. How- 
ever, one must not forget that Nasser 
and his group were the heirs of an 
officers’ corps whose senior officer, 
General Aziz el-Masri, said sneeringly, 
“Of course, the Egyptian army is worth- 
less. It was the English who organized 
it, and they had their reasons for making 
a poor thing of it.” Of these same 
officers, Jarvis, who served a long time 
in the Sinai Peninsula, traced harsh por- 
traits of officers whose rank was in pro- 
portion to the measure of their waist- 
iines, whose medals were won in the 
antechambers of the King’s chamber- 
lains. 

This was during the time of King 
Fouad and Russell Pasha, but one must 
go back further than that. Mohammed Ali 
founded the modern Egyptian army in 
1810 to 1820, with French, Turkish and 
Circassian officers, Nubian slaves, and 
numbers of unfortunate fellabeen who 
had been torn away from their families. 
The terrible means used by the Nile 
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Valley peasants to prevent their sons’ 
going off to war have already been 
fully described, — cutting off hands and 
blinding themselves. Mohammed Ali's 
army easily conquered the Sudan, Arabia, 
and Syria. It required the intervention 
of European Powers to prevent Ibrahim 
Pasha from laying siege to Istambul. 
Apparently, when well-commanded and 
well-equipped, the sons of fellabeen who 
amade up more than 50% of Mohammed 
Ali’s forces can make up an army 
worthy of the name. 


Ibrahim’s victorious armies were the 
result of conscription carried out with 
the same justice as in France of the 
same period; anyone with money bought 
off his son, so that there was, rather 
than an army of the people, an army of 
the poor. In addition, officers of Egypt- 
ian origin were kept in the subordinate 
ranks, while the higher echelons were 
practically restricted to Turko-Circassians, 
a modern reincarnation of the Mame- 
lukes. 


The Khedive Said, it is true, had 
favored allowing some peasants’ sons 
into the higher ranks, but this develop- 
ment was checked under Ismail. In 
matters of rank, command, pay, and 
everything else, native officers felt that 
they were being “done” by the Minister 
of War, the Turk Osman Refki. 


To these two causes, and to a deep 
feeling of frustration, can be attributed 
the first military uprising of modern 
Egyptian history, — the one instigated 
by Arabi and his two comrades, Ali 
Fahmi and Abdel Ali. The army was 
impoverished, defeated (the disastrous 
Abyssinian Campaign ended in 1876) 


its ranks divided by conflicts of class 
and caste. The powder keg was set and 
fused, but it never quite exploded. 


What the poor Egyptian army carried 
out in the interval between February 
1879 and July 1882 cannot be called 
a putsch nor brutal intervention by a 
military clique in the life of the country. 
By rising against a privileged class of 
foreign origin, and against Franco-Brit- 
ish financial colonization, the “fellaheen- 
officers” were expressing clumsily and 
finally catastrophically the collective 
anger of the nation whose humiliation 
and resentment they reflected with 
particular intensity. 


In a way, Arabi and Ali Fahmi were 
in much closer contact with the masses 
than Naguib and Nasser were to be, 
seventy years later. In the first case, all 
the people rose in arms, whereas in the 
second, the armed forces rebelled with 
the passive support of the people. With 
the fellabeen in uniform, the nation 
managed to make itself understood as 
against local and foreign feudalism. 
Arabi’s attempt failed because the colo- 
nel and his followers were no more 
thant hot-blooded rebels, probably sin- 
cere, but lacking any kind of political 
adroitness. However, we must believe 
Cromer when he writes in Modern 
Egypt, “The majority of peasants sym- 
pathized with Arabi. They turned to 
him for deliverance from the money- 
lender and the landlord.” 


We are not speaking here of an 
upsurge of militarism, but rather of a 
popular rising, expressed, conducted, and 
finally diverted by officers of plebian 
origin. The point is that an important 
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chapter of Egyptian history was written 
by military men and that others were 
able to use their uniforms and their 
arms for different purposes altogether. 
Arabi’s populism appears as a distant 
and crude sketch of Nasserism. 


he rise to power of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and his followers, and their 
rebellion against the monarchy have a 
purely military, indeed an almost pro- 
fessional aspect. There is in the deed 
of the young dikbashi and his group 
a protest against the mediocrity imposed 
on the junior ranks of the Egyptian 
army. There is also revolt against the 
attitude of the Crown during the 
Palestine War, against the regime that 
left the Egyptian fighters without arms. 
That is the professional aspect of the 
affair; that is where the July Revolu- 
tion shows itself in a purely military 
perspective. But it has, as we shall see, 
many other facets, both moral and 
political. 

In August 1936, a young man named 
Gamal Abdel Nasser Hussein led a 
group of demonstrators in Mohammed 
Ali Square in Alexandria, in sharp 
protest against the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty, which Nahas Pasha had just 
signed. This agreement, which opened 
the way to Egyptian independence, pro- 
longed in fact and legalized British 
occupation of the Suez Canal. But 
young Gamal here ranged himself 
against a political action, and in effect 
opened the way to his future. 

As a result of the treaty of 1936 
the Wafd government issued a decree 
Opening the Military Academy to young 
men of poor family. This apparently 


banal decision was going to have @ 
tremendous influence on the modern 
history of the country, accenting the 
popular character of a new-born army 
which was both without military tradi- 
tion — let us not forget that at the 
end of the nineteenth century a decree 
had announced briefly, “The Egyptian 
army is dissolved and shall remain so’—, 
and with scarcely a trace of prestige. 
Thus, continuing the trend started by 
Arabi Pasha, the Egyptian armed forces 
gradually became simply a segment of 
the population in uniform. 

It goes without saying that this was 
only the beginning of democratization; 
the traditions of feudalism, nepotism, 
and baksheesh were too strong. In his 
recently published biography of Colonel 
Nasser, M. Georges Vausher tells how, 
applying for admission to the Military 
Academy, the future Rais was rejected 
by the entrance board which did aot 
think too much of this son of a post- 
man. Nasser forced the president of the 
board to admit that, without a solid 
recommendation, his candidacy stood 
little chance, And so, the leader of the 
Egyptian Revolution adds quite simply, 
he went to the acting Under-Secretary 
of State and took the step hinted at to 
him. And in this way he was able to 
become an officer. It would be in- 
teresting to know how that Under- 
Secretary of State feels today. 

Nevertheless, it was the upgrading 
of these cadets in 1938 which changed 
the face of Egypt. Why? First, we note 
that most of these young men chose the 
military profession because they believed 
it would give them the means of fight~ 
ing more directly against foreign oc- 
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cupation. In addition to this, they were 
economically already in a state of re- 
volution. Almost all of them came from 
the class of small landholders; others 
were the sons of fellabeen who had 
made a little money and become petty 
government officials (like young Abdel 
Nasser’s father). When they tried to 
penetrate into urban social circles, they 
found themselves scarcely acceptable. 
Not able to enter the liberal professions 
or high administrative position, they 
saw in the army, however little prestige 
it had at that time, a means of making 
a career for themselves. It was some- 
thing like the “Red” part of Stendhal’s 
novel; these patriots 4 la Julien Sorel 
were not likely to make conformist 
officers. 

The army .into which these young- 
sters wormed their way was not much 
more than a jumble of parade units, 
semi-police forces for hunting down 
hashish smugglers, and a few squadrons 
of cavalry for the sons of Pashas who 
liked to play polo, all commanded by 
the King’s favorites, who, the British 
Embassy had been able to assure itself, 
would not try anything likely to dis- 
please His Majesty's Government. 

At this time, three young lieutenants, 
just out of military academy, were sent 
to a distant garrison in Upper Egypt. 
One could almost say that this was the 
beginning of an epic; it was certainly 
the beginning of a long story. For 
these three were called Gamal Abdel 
Nasser Hussein, Zakariah Abdel Me- 
guid Mohieddine, and Mohamed An- 
war el Sadat (who are today the Head 
of State, Minister of the Interior, and 
President of the National Assembly.) 


O”™ night, on the Jebel Sherif, an 
escarpment near Mankabad, the 
three young lieutenants, el Sadat re- 
lates, made a vow to free their country 
from foreign occupation, to reform the 
army, and to clean up the government. 
This is already the program of the 1952 
revolution. It is very nearly a defini- 
tion of Nasserism, lacking only the 
Panarabism and the socialist coloring 
which were to be added later. 

For the Egyptian officers, 1945 was 
not the year of Victory. Their anti- 
British attitudes filled their ‘‘neutrality” 
with hopes for a German victory, and 
sometimes with deeds and plots to the 
advantage of the Axis. For them, the 
day Farouk, under English pressure, te- 
called pro-Allied Nahas to power 
(February 4th, 1942), was one of the 
saddest of their lives. 

1945 for them is the date of the 
organization of the small circle of re- 
volutionaries by Captain Abdel Nasser, 
— a circle which was to become the 
Society of Free Officers (Zobat el- 
Abrar). This group was in the first 
stages of its formation when the 
Palestine War broke out. The defeat 
certainly contributed to the develop- 
ment of esprit de corps among the 
young officers as well as a sense of 
frustration. But it also helped ripen 
within them a revolutionary spirit and 
the desire to sweep the corrupt regime 
clean, After the campaign, two officers 
with true political acumen joined the 
group: airman Gamal Salem, who was 
to be the author of the agrarian reform 
plan, and the Major Youssef Saddiq, 
who reinforced the organization’s ten- 
dency toward Marxism, father strong 
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in that early phase. Describing the 
dircle at this period, Saroit Okasha 
wrote: “At this time we were only men 
of the people in uniform.” 

For three years the circle sent out 
tentacles in all directions, establishing 
cells in the army and in the press, 
forming close relations with the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, finding allies in the 
ranks of the Wafd, distributing pro- 
paganda tracts, constantly increasing 
in numbers. One Sunday in January 
1952 Cairo burst into flames. Many 
guesses have been made about the i- 
dentity of the incendiaries. Responsi- 
bility has been pinned in turn on the 
Moslem Brotherhood, the Communists, 
Farouk, the British, the “‘socialists’” of 
Ahmed Hussein, but very little has 
been said about the army’s part in all 
this. 

Proof is lacking whether the re- 
volutionary officers, in search of a fit- 
ting “incident”, had a hand in the affair. 
The only officer clearly involved in the 
business was Negm Eddine, because 
he helped incite the Boulouk Nizam, 
the popular police whose mutiny was 
the beginning of the trouble; he after- 
wards held important posts under the 
new regime. As for the others, there 
is no indication that they took part in 
what can be considered the first day 
of the revolution. However, we should 
add the remark of General Haidar 
Pasha, who said, when requested to 
send troops against rioters, “We had 
better not. The young officers are 
liable to join the mob.” 


hen, in July of the same year, we 
have the coup, the formation of 


the military junta, and the exile of 
Farouk. On the first evening after the 
coup, Naguib, nominal head of the 
operation, told a journalist that his 
aim was “to uphold the constitution 
and reform the army and the State.” 
“Will you assume power?” he was 
asked. “No. The Constitution forbids 
it.” “What will be your first measure?” 
“We must reconvene Parliament.” The 
tone surely differs from the one that 
would be taken by a German or 
Spanish general under similar circum- 
stances. However, the proclamation 
read to the Egyptian people a few 
moments later contained the word 
‘army’ eleven times in twenty lines. 

This extreme ambiguity was to con- 
tinue several months, with respect for 
legality and democratic aspirations in- 
spiring the first steps of the regime. If 
the army, nevertheless, ended up by 
overpowering all other factors, it was 
less a consequence of a will to impose 
a particular order, clique, or set of in- 
terests, than because they found them- 
selves surrounded by piddling political 
intrigues and because they very quickly 
got fed up with their erstwhile allies, 
the Communists and _ the 
Brotherhood. 

This was not at all what Lt. Colonel 
Abdel Nasser wanted. One can mention 
many remarks made at this time to 
various people which expressed other 
intentions than those of enclosing the 
country in a military corset and using 
all means of building up a fighting 
force. Desmond Stewart, in his book 
Young Egypt (London, 1958), recalls 
how he expressed his surprise at Nas- 
ser’s pacifist declarations in view of 
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the uniform which he wore. To this he 
received the reply: “This is only an 
apparent contradiction. In Egypt, the 
army is a means of education... Do 
you know that at the beginning of the 
regime, I was personally opposed to 
the organization of a large army?’” 
On another occasion, Abdel Hakim 
Amer, Commander in Chief of the army, 
at a press conference held a few hours 
after the signing of the agreement for 
the British evacuation of 1954, was 
asked by a journalist if the new treaty 
permitted the reinforcement of the 
army. To this Amer retorted, ‘That 
was not the point at all, and we have 
plenty of other things to worry about, 
without buying arms and filling up 
our army camps.” 

Two factors, however, favored the 
militarization of the regime. The first 
was the crisis of 1954 and the struggle 
with Naguib, who, in line with his 
ideas on democratization, had gotten 
himself involved with all kind of po- 
liticians. Nasser, outstripped in the field 
of politics, turned once more to the 
army, stirring up a sort of ‘class 
consciousness” among them: ‘Shall we 
return to the ways of the former army, 
— despised, poorly armed, ill com- 
manded, and ill paid?’” 

The second cause was the anti- 


Israeli obsession. In the above-men- 
tioned conversation with Desmond 
Stewart, Nasser said that he had 


first become aware of the necessity of 
developing his army in February 1955. 
At this time the Israeli government, 
trying to cut short the harassment by 
fedayeen from Egyptian territory, staged 
a raid on Gaza and left fifty Egyp- 


tians dead in the course of a half-hour. 
That evening, Nasser felt himself at 
the mercy of Moshe Dayan’s army. 

Then a sort of intoxication overrode 
the wisdom of the former years, and 
increased fire power took precedence 
over revolutionary spirit. This could 
not yet be called militarism, but it 
is already a consuming appetite for 
prestige and effectiveness throughout 
the ranks of an army which has no 
counterbalance in all the country. The 
means tended to become the end; 
militarism was not far off. Only the 
pitiful humiliation of Sinai, even c- 
mouflaged as it was by propaganda, 
prevented the patient being carried off 
by the fever. 


hus the army, the beginning and 
end of all things, found itself firm- 
ly ensconced in power. Its influence 
was felt in banks, in the “Committee 


for Cultural Development,” in the 
unions, nurseries, sport clubs, high 
society, and sometimes even at the 


frontier. The only party has the army 
at its core. Whatever had been his 
original intentions, Nasser was bound 
up with it, and from it came his power. 
A gray suit and a colored tie have 
changed nothing. ‘“Bikbashi’’ means 
“Captain of Thousands,” a military rank. 
On becoming Rais, Nasser did not alto- 
gether lay aside his uniform. 

The army in its turn owed a great 
deal to the regime. Formerly it had been 
the last of the social orders, somewhere 
between the merchants and the thieves. 
No respectable bourgeois would give his 
daughter to an officer, unless he had 
wealth or belonged to one of the aris- 
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tocratic polo-playing regiments. But, after 
July 23, the scum became conquerors, the 
beggars masters. 

From this point on, we have a sort 
of governing class. Only a little while 
before, the army was just the opposite 
of a caste, issuing as it did from the 
lower middle classes. But, as the army 
grew powerful, it cut itself off from the 
“earth” from which its had sprung. 

Let us point out here that these offic- 
ets are somewhat less incompetent than 
people say. Only an extreme optimist 
would say that the new army could play 
the same role as did the graduates of 
the technical schools founded by Napo- 
leon in France of the nineteenth century. 
if the Egyptian officers in their imita- 
tion Louis XVI offices repel us by 
their pomposity and maladroitness, it is 
nevertheless obvious that they do work. 
If they are beginning to be susceptible 
to corruption, they have so far resisted 
it better than any of their predecessors. 
They administer with a heavy hand, but 
effectively, an Egypt which has always 
been administered with a heavy hand, 
but not always effectively. 

Their efforts are repaid. Promotion, 
pay increases, clubs, etc.; it is good to 
be an officer of the army in Nasser’s 
Egypt. The common soldiers also benefit 
from the military regime: new uniforms, 
plentiful food, clean barracks, sport 
fields, cinema, and the admiration of 
the populace, — these are things to 
attract the sons of the fellaheen. 

Does all this constitute “militarism?” 
Such a phenomeon is only produced by 
conscious will, by the avowed feeling of 
Superiority of the officers over other 
dasses of the nation. This is not the 


case in Egypt. To have militarism one 
must have military men, an army, mili- 
tary history and tradition, and history, 
something like the Teutonic Knights 
and Tannenberg. There is nothing at all 
like this in Egypt, where Thutmose III 
is unknown, Ibrahim Pasha and Baybars 
disapproved of, and the several Pales- 
tine campaigns rightly forgotten. To 
have militarism, one must have a certain 
national temperament, a passion for 
violence, for things military, discipline, 
all things which are foreign to the 
spirit of the dwellers of the Nile Valley. 
How can the ferocious beast of militar- 
ism spring from a people so profoundly 
good-natured, so clearly pacifist? An 
occasional outburst of savagery, an un- 
relenting hate for a neighboring people, 
an assassination now and then, — yes. 
But militarism, — that can only appear 
the day after tomorrow, or at worst 
tomorrow. 

More than a military man in power, 
more than a militarist, Nasser remains a 
conspirator, the head of a secret society 
which has overthrown the government, 
which has remained in control because 
no one has appeared capable of ousting 
them, and which has gradually grown 
more imaginative, more ambitious, and, 
in a way, more imperialist. Rather than 
militarism, one could call it a Bruder- 
schaft, an association of daring and enter- 
prising men, partners in a revolutionary 
adventure, partially corrupted by the 
vices inherent in absolute power. 

People will most probably say that 
the need for finding a German word to 
characterize them is in itself significant, 
but this is perhaps no more than a 
manner of speaking. 








The struggle for a united Africa must overcome 
the opposition of tribal loyalties and local ambi- 


tions. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 


THE BIRTHPANGS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICA 


omeone, it may have been myself, 
has said that whilst 1960 was “Af- 
rica’s year of Destiny,” 1961 will be 
“Africa’s year of decision.” I am not 
sure what the difference is; perhaps 
destiny gives the opportunity to decide. 

Certainly Africa has reached this stage. 
If one shades the independent countries 
on a map, one finds that the great body 
of this pear-shaped continent is ripe for 
free decision. Except for Algeria in the 
north, the British areas in the mid-east, 
and the Portuguese and Union regions 
in the south, practically all the peoples 
of Africa now have the opportunity to 
decide. What will they decide ? 

There is a tendency among those who 
have been engaged in struggles for 
national independence to regard its 
achievement as an end in itself. This 
appears particularly when the struggle 
has been conducted by professional 
politicians drawn from a restricted and 
privileged circle. They rule instead of 





FENNER BROCKWAY is a veteran Labor 
Member of Parliament, Chairman of the 
Movement for Colonial freedom, and active 
in many other organizations for African and 
Asian independence. 


alien bureaucrats; otherwise life goes on 
much as before. 

One feels about many of the emerg- 
ing African nations, that political re- 
volution is proceeding to social and 
economic revolution particularly in those 
territories where independence has been 
gained by a mass struggle of the people, 
the peasants who have scratched ex- 
istence from the land, the workers who 
have slaved on hunger wages in the 
towns. A good example of this situation 
was seen in Ghana. When Kwame 
Nkrumah left his studies in London to 
become general secretary of the national- 
ist movement in Britain’s Gold Coast, 
he found chiefs and lawyers and busin- 
ess men in control. He had to start a 
new movement of cocoa growers, rural 
laborers, urban workers, market women, 
and youth before the mass of the people 
were stirred to action. It was this move- 
ment which won independence, and it 
is this movement, avowedly socialist, 
which is dynamically constructing the 
new Ghana. The bitterness between 
Nkrumah’s party and the opposition is 
largely due to the fact that the latter 
are the rump of the old privileged cirde. 

The story of Ghana illustrates the 
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first decision which politically-free Af- 
rica must make. In primitive African 
societies the chiefs generally acted 
disinterestedly in behalf of their people. 
But many of them were corrupted by 
the beginnings of colonialism. They 
were bribed by the European pioneer 
adventurers to surrender land and 
mineral rights. Later they became paid 
servants of the colonial governments, 
administering for them. Sometimes land 
which they held nominally on behalf of 
the tribe came to be regarded as their 
ptivate property. Sometimes they were 
given shares in return for mineral 
rights, and thus became rich. 

Many of the chiefs later identified 
themselves with the people in their 
aims for independence and _ racial 
equality, but those who clung to their 
autocratic powers and who allied them- 
selves with the colonial administration 
were inevitably regarded as stooges by 
the rising national .democratic move- 
ments. The consequence is that, over a 
large part of Africa, a conflict is de- 
veloping between the more progressive 
political elements and the old chiefly 
families. Democratic practice and hered- 
itary chieftainship cannot permanently 
exist together, 


he conflict between the structure of 

old African society and new de- 
mocratic ideals has gone further. The 
most radical African leaders are now 
campaigning against the tribal system 
itself. George Padmore used to say that 
the tribe must lose itself in the nation 
and the nation must become integrated 
with a United States of Africa. Presi- 
dent Nkrumah is the leading exponent 


of these ideas, but most of the younger 
African leaders also share them. Super- 
ficially at least Ghana has succeeded in 
superseding tribal loyalties by one na- 
tional loyalty. Dr. Nkrumah’s advocacy 
of Pan-Africanism has found expression 
in plans for the union of Mali and 
Guinea, former French colonies, with 
ex-British Ghana. 


Pan-Africanism is accepted by the 
younger leaders so intensely that there 
is a danger that these tendencies will 
be pressed too soon and too far. For 
one thing, tribal loyalties are deep- 
seated particularly among peoples dis- 
tant from modern developments and 
untouched by them. Secondly, when 
nations have gained independence, and 
politicians have enjoyed the prestige 
of becoming ministers, they are loathe 
to surrender them. 


The Congo reflects the danger of 
going too fast in the integration of 
tribes. Patrice Lumumba belonged to 
the Nkrumah school and desired a 
centralized state. However, the Belgian 
Congo was a conglomeration of tribes, 
some of them with traditional animosi- 
ties, held together only by the military 
and administrative authority of the Euro- 
pean occupation. Once this was with- 
drawn, the unified state fell apart. The 
colonialists who remained jumped at 
the opportunity to exploit these divi- 
sions, particularly in the Katanga where 
their economic interests were greatest. 


It is evident now that a stable Congo 
will require a federal basis, with con- 
siderable autonomy for the main tribal 
regions. It will only be by cooperation 
between these regions, with growing 
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central services, that the sense of nation- 
hood will develop. 

The same problem exists in Uganda, 
where the most advanced province, Bu- 
ganda, has declined to accept the new 
democratic constitution and has declared 
itself independent. This is no doubt a 
reactionary decision by Buganda, which 
is monarchical and chief-dominated. But 
traditional structures and loyalities can- 
not be swept away overnight. A con- 
stitution satisfying these demands will 
have to be evolved for Uganda. 

There is indeed a sense in which the 
old tribal loyalties will contribute to the 
Pan-African pattern; in many cases they 
extend beyond the colonial frontiers. In 
the Congo, for instance, Mr. Kasavubu 
is the leader of a tribe which spreads 
from Leopoldville to the coast and 


deep into the old French Congo 
and Portuguese Angola. The front- 
iers of nearly every colonial ter- 


ritory were arbitrary, fragmenting the 
tribes. The pressures in the new Africa 


will be for the unification of these 
tribes, which may actually facilitate 
wider federations. Nonetheless, tribal 


loyalty must expand if the spirit of 
Pan-Africanism is to triumph. 


he danger cited above, that national 

independence may delay the crea- 
tion of more extensive unities, is re- 
cognized also by Julius Nyere, the Tan- 
ganyikan leader. He has sponsored the 
imaginative idea that an East and Cent- 
ral African Federation should be estab- 
lished, including ‘Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and the 
two Rhodesias. Nyere insists that the 
federation must be set up before these 


colonies attain national independence, 
because, once this has been accomp- 
lished, it will be more difficult to get 
politicians and people to surrender their 
new-found sovereignty. Nyere feels this 
so strongly that he is prepared to de 
lay Tanganyika’s independence to faci- 
litate the broader achievement. All the 
African leaders of East and Central 
Africa are favorable to the inaugura- 
tion of this new federation as soon as 
they obtain majorities in their legisla- 
tures. They will not be satisfied even 
then, for they are Pan-Africanists, and 
they will seek to link this combined 
state with other federations as they are 
established. 

With these developments a new prob- 
lem will arise for the European Powers 
which previously occupied Africa. Most 
of them seek to retain some political 
association with their old colonies. 
Britain encourages them to belong to 
the Commonwealth. President de Gaulle 
has created the French Community with 
which all the former colonies, except 
Mali and Guinea, are loosely associat- 
ed. Belgium hoped for continued ties 
with the Congo; her own follies killed 
these hopes. 

But what will happen as African 
countries unite irrespective of previous 
colonial affiliations ? Will Ghana te 
main in the Commonwealth when her 
union with Mali and Guinea progres 
ses? Or could Mali and Guinea wish 
to belong to the Commonwealth ? Al- 
ready Britain has lost one political 
sociation by this process. When the 
British protectorate of Somaliland joined 
Somalia, there was no suggestion that 
the new union should join the Com 
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monwealth. In the next few years, the 
narrow and unviable territory of Bri- 
tish Gambia will certainly become in- 
tegrated with a neighboring Territory 
in the French Community. Will it 
leave its British association for a French 
association ? 

Britain and France and the other 
European Powers will have to face 
the prospect that, as Pan-Africanism 
takes practical shape in these new po- 
litical integrations, the Commonwealth 
and the Community will weaken and 
finally disappear from the African 
scene. That day may still be distant, 
but, more and more, African allegiance 
will be to Africa rather than to Europe. 
Any allegiance overseas will be directed 
towards the United Nations. 


here is however still an aftermath 

of the old imperial associations. 
The nations connected with the French 
Community are sometimes in disagree- 
ment with the other independent Afri- 
can nations on political issues. They are 
following a more moderate line on Al- 
geria. They were not Lumumba fans in 
the Congo. This is partly due to the 
fact that most of their leaders have 
been captivated by the culture of Paris, 
and partly to the goodwill between 
France and these former colonies during 
their speedy evolution towards indepen- 
dence. Consequently, since becoming so- 
Vereign states, they have shown reluc- 
tance to conflict with French policy. 
This is the deepest divergence between 
the independent African states, but 
there are other differences. There is a 
left’ group composed of the United 
Arab Republic, Morocco, Mali, Guinea, 


and Ghana. Even among these there 
are differences. The UAR has with- 
drawn her troops from the United Na- 
tions force in the Congo, whereas 
Ghana has continued cooperating with 
the UN, believing it important to save 
Congo from becoming a battleground 
of the two great power blocs. Ghana 
has suggested that the independent 
states should form a united command, 
and the UAR is likely to agree. (This 
was written before Casablanca.— ed.). 

Nigeria, the largest African state, 
is a moderating influence between the 
left group and the ex-French right. It 
works to encourage African unity, but 
its leaders believe that such unity will 
gtow from the sharing of common ser- 
vices rather than spectacular amalgama- 
tions. They would like to see shared 
communications, railways, and aviation, 
shared power enterprises (electricity in 
the immediate future and atomic power 
later) water supplies and _ irrigation 
projects, health services, and the aboli- 
tion of customs at their frontiers. The 
Nigerian theory for unity is the prog- 
ressive Africanization of common so- 
cial and economic activities. There is a 
means of coordinating these different 
tendencies in the African States Con- 
ference. Before Nigeria and the nations 
of French West and Equatorial Africa 
obtained independence, all the African 
states (except the Union of South 
Africa) participated. It would be a very 
good thing if the new states joined the 
Conference. This may be difficult in the 
beginning, because of the divergent 
views mentioned, but all the peoples 
concerned are African with a life and 

(Continued on page 60) 








Now that the atomic age has come to the Middle 
East, will it bring peace or destruction ? 


SYMPOSIUM 


THE ATOM BOMB IN ISRAEL 


With the disclosure of the second atomic 
reactor in construction in Israel, and the 
stir it has caused in international circles, 
the atom has come to stay as a disturb- 
ing factor in the Middle East. The Govern- 
ment of Israel has affirmed that the react- 
or will be used for peaceful purposes 
only. So far the urgency of the problem 
has not been felt here in Israel. But much 
speculation by lay people and the man 
in the street was recently expressed in a 
symposium in which a number of pro- 
minent personalities took part at the invita- 
tion of the editors of the evening news- 
paper, Mdariv, on the occasion of the 
paper's thirteenth anniversary. The partici- 


Disenchik: 1 will pose the next 
question. For the sake of the record 
I want to state one fact we all agree 
is not under review, that is, that the 
second atomic reactor is devoted com- 
pletely to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, as Mr, Ben-Gurion declared in 
his statement before the Knesset. Still, 
whether we like it or not, we have 
been dragged in as members of the 
“atomic club” and afterwards thrown 
out — with all due respect; we didn’t 
care to belong to it anyway. Neverthe- 
less, there is the danger that even if our 


pants were -Professor Ephraim A. Auerbach, 
Pro-Rector of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem; Dr, Nahum Goldmann, President 
of the World Zionist Organization and 
of the World Jewish Congress; David 
Horowitz, Governor of the Bank of Israel; 
Professor Ygal Yadin, one-time Chief of 
Staff of the Israeli army and now Pro 
fessor of Archaeology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity; and Avraham Shlonsky, poet and 
winner of the Bialik Award for Literature. 
The members of the Maariv Editorial Board 
also participated. The following excerpt, 
which we are presenting with the kind 
permission of Mad’ariv, is devoted to the 
problem of atomic energy in Israel. 


neighbors don’t produce the bomb on their 
own, they may one of these days’ perhaps 
acquire it. The atomic age has broken 
into the Middle East not through the 
gate of peace but, unfortunately, under 
military auspices. And so we cannot 
avoid considering the problem seriously. 
Our colleague Klaus will phrase the 
question for us. 

Klaus: At this moment the question 
we are posing is a theoretical one. We 
have not been accepted as yet into the 
“atomic club.” But there is already 
argument abroad and it will not be 
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long before it takes a more serious 
turn. 

Now there is the moral problem. We 
must remember that disarmament is ur- 
gently being considered in the world 
today. There is strong pressure in Eng- 
land, for instance, for unilateral dis- 
armament. In fact, there was a near 
split in the ranks of the Labour Party 
over this issue. And we still hear con- 
tentions that the new atomic reactor 
being built in the Negev has the po- 
tential for the production of atomic 
weapons. 

The question is whether Israel ought 
to produce an atom bomb if and when 
she is capable of doing so. And next, 
will the atom bomb improve the se- 
curity situation of Israel or is it liable to 
cause a more dangerous arms race in 
the Middle East ? 

Dr. Goldmann: 1 deny any country 
the moral right to produce an atomic 
bomb. And the same holds true for 
Israel. 


I don’t think that it will improve the 
security situation of Israel, though I am 
not an expert, and certainly not in atom- 
ic warfare. Anyone can understand that 
the allies and friends ‘of our Arab 
neighbors have all the possibilities of 
giving them atom bombs and of estab- 
lishing bases in the Arab countries, in 
order to defend them against the dan- 
get of surprise attack from Israel. These 
allies’ stockpiles of atom bombs, and 
other weapons are overwhelmingly lar- 
ger than Israel's. That means that from 
the points of view of principle and of 
security alike I see no value in such an 
idea. After all, the whole question is 


hypothetical. To this hypothetical ques- 
tion my answer is that I see no ad- 
vantage whatsoever nor any moral or 
security justification for the manufacture 
of atom bombs. From the point of view 
of psychological and political effect, at 
a time when the Great Powers are 
seriously attempting to find a way to put 
a stop to the atomic race, should Israel, 
in her sensitive situation both politically 
and from the aspect of security, add to 
the complications and difficulties of this 
international situation ? This is a dan- 
gerous idea and certainly not a practical 
one. 

Prof. Yadin : I don’t want to express 
my opinion at this point, because all 
talk of morality where destructive wea- 
pons of any kind are concerned seems 
to me somewhat hypocriticial. But I'd 
like to pose another question to Dr. 
Goldmann: I understand Dr. Goldmann's 
answer and I don’t think that in prin- 
ciple anyone would disagree with the 
general statements he expressed. But 
my question is — and this is also hypo- 
thetical: if we knew today that Egypt 
had an atom bomb, would Dr. Goldman’s 
answer still remain on the moral and 
theoretical plane, or would he look at 
it differently ? 


Dr. Goldmann : If I knew that Egypt 
had the atom bomb, I would say that 
Israel must first demand, from those 
nations that declared their readiness to 
guarantee the State of Israel, a clear, 
unequivocal promise to provide Israel 
with the means of defending herself 
against an atomic attack. That is, to de- 
mand from those Powers that they 
provide atomic weapons. It it were im- 
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possible to obtain such a promise, I 
should be ready to weigh the possibility 
of Israel producing the atom bomb. But 
this question is really so super-hypothe- 
tical — since the Arabs do not have 
the atom bomb — that it is really not 
worthwhile going into details. 


Disenchik : Some think that once the 
Chinese obtain the atom bomb it will 
find its way to the Arabs. 


Dr. Goldmann ; According to that lo- 
gic, since America has the bomb, it may 
find its way to Israel too. 

Disenchik : Not everything that Amer- 
ica has can be found in Israel, except 
for dollars. 

Zack: Let us assume, however, that 
Egypt had the atom bomb and that our 
request were refused. How long should 
we have to work in order to produce the 
atom bomb? That would take many 
years. In the meantime our enemies 
would gain the advantage over us. 

Prof. Auerbach: 1 disagree with my 
friend, Professor Yadin, who apparently 
wants to remove, or thinks in terms of 
removing, atomic armaments from the 
sphere of morality. It is true that polli- 
tics and experience show that a great 
deal of hypocricy prevails in the cam- 
paign called disarmament, etc. But hy- 
pocricy and failures of this kind exist 
in all other aspects of life. And still, 
most people have not given up their 
moral criteria. Not only in the sphere of 
atomic weapons, but in the whole ques- 
tion of weapons and war we are con- 
fronted with a situation that contradicts 
the vision and hope which were bound 
up with the rise of the State of Israel. 
However, by force of circumstances this 
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country could not contribute to the res a 
lization of these ideals. I don’t know ¥ 
whether we believe in these ideals suf. iS 
ficiently, in theory as well as in prac. | 


tice, and we must confess this. When 
Ahad Ha’am argued with those who 
believed in “‘Israel’s mission” as opposed 
to the wisdom of the west, he main. 
tained that the believers in Israel’s mis- 
sion were good preachers. They can 
preach morality to other nations. They 
spoke of disarmament, to the extent 
that there was armament; about break. 
ing down the walls between peoples; 
etc. That did not commit them to any- 
thing, because Jews were unable to 
carry this out. They could only ask it 
of others, When the State of Israel 
comes into being, when we become a 
people, then we can carry it out. The 
duty of fulfillment therefore devolves 
upon us. 

I am not an expert in this field, I 
don’t think that anyone sitting at this 
table is an expert, but since we know 
what the atom bomb did to Hiro- 
shima, — and that was only a pygmy 
compared to modern bombs — I don't 
know what the atom bomb means in the 
geopolitical situation of our area. In any 
case it seems to me that not only our 
moral but also our political position tells 
us that we as Jews and as the State of 
Israel, have all the reasons to oppose 
most strongly and fundamentally the use 
of such destructive weapons. 


Giladi: That would mean, for example 
that if by force of her prophetic moral- 
ity, Israel or her leaders were to stand 
up and to proclaim to the world that 
she demanded atomic disarmament and 
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would become the standard bearer of 
this demand, that would be worth at 
least one atom bomb or reactor. 

Prof. Auerbach: 1 can’t measure it, 
but I think that it would be worth that. 

Shlonsky : Vd like to ask an ignorant 
man’s question: what is an atomic re- 
actor with atom bombs for peace ? If 
it is for peace, then we already have 
one reactor for peaceful uses. If for war, 
what does it mean ? On whom are we 
going to drop the bombs? If the 
Egyptians drop a bomb on Tel-Aviv, 
people will die in Cairo; if we drop one 
on Cairo, we'll die in Tel Aviv, or may- 
be we're going to use it someplace far 
away. If the catastrophe came, perhaps 
someone would bomb Gaza, or the other 
part of Jerusalem ? 

Rosenfeld : The value of atomic wea- 
pons today is in their deterrent effect. 
Mutual fear in face of the use of atomic 
weapons is the chasm over which world 
peace hangs. 

If we translate these concepts into 
our regional situation, will the know- 
ledge that we have the atom bomb in 
Israel, or to be more exact, wouldn’t 
the fear of the possibility of the bomb 
being produced in Israel be liable to 
strengthen the deterrent effect in our 
area as well ? 

Shlonsky: It could, first of all, be an 
additional excuse for Moscow to supply 
atomic bombs to Cairo. 

Rosenfeld: Mr. Shlonsky, do you 
really think that Russia will or will not 
give some kind of weapons to the Arabs 
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according to what we in Israel do or 
do not have ? 

Shlonsky: Even in politics excuses 
and pretexts.are helpful. 

Dr. Goldmann: It is inconceivable 
for even one moment that the United 
States or the USSR would agree to al- 
low Israel to produce the atom bomb. 
The same thing would happen as hap- 
pened during the Sinai Campaign; an 
alliance of the two Great Powers — 
and this time — in a much sharper 
form. Even if we assumed that Amer- 
ica did not join with the Soviet Union, 
Russia could send three, five or seven 
bombs to Cairo in one airplane; there- 
fore the whole idea of the bomb ser- 
ving as a deterrent is absurd in my 
opinion, I say it frankly, and I hope 
that no Minister in Israel will think of 
such a thing. Since the Prime Minister 
clearly declared that he has no such 
intentions, there is no reason for discus- 
sing this anyhow. 

Disenchik: This question was posed 
because some circles, where there is 
much more ignorance than here, en- 
tertain all kinds of illusions and hopes. 
Here we are getting a magic toy which 
will solve all our problems for us. The 
importance of our theoretical discussion 
is in the help it may give us to dispel 
these illusions. 





New Outlook. hopes to publish a study 
of the atomic energy problem next month. 
— Editors 











AVRAHAM BEN-TZUR 


THE ARABS AND THE ISRAELI REACTOR 


i “sensational” news of Israel's 
second atomic reactor in the Negev, 
and the rumors, later denied by Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, in his Knesset 
speech, that the reactor was supposed 
to build atomic weapons, aroused wide- 
spread repercussions in all the Arab 
countries. Heads of Government, offi- 
cial spokesmen, the radio, and the press 
devoted a great deal of attention to this 
subject. 

Though the various reactions expres- 
sed extreme differences of opinion and 
often contradicted each other (the con- 
tradictions sometimes appearing within 
a single statement), they all reflected 
the same serious concern. The contra- 
dictions were particularly outstanding in 
the Arab answers to the following 
questions : 

1. Was the “Israeli atom bomb” a 
propagandistic invention or a reality; 
e. g. was Israel really capable of manu- 
facturing an atom bomb or not ? 

2. Would Israel’s supposed _posses- 
sion of atomic weapons constitute a 
threat to the peace of the Middle East 
or a means of compelling the Arab 
countries to come to terms with her ? 

4. Would Israel’s manufacture of an 
atom bomb compel the Arabs to obtain 
atomic weapons ? 

5. Would the Arabs have to give up 





AVRAHAM BEN-TZUR is a member of 
Kibbutz Lehavot Habashan and Middle East 
correspondent for the daily Al Hamishmar. 


their ‘‘positive neutralism” in order to 
obtain atomic weapons ? 

6. Were the Arab countries themsely- 
es capable of producing or of obtaining 
atomic weapons ? 

The different answers to these ques- 
tions were in certain cases the result of 
different basic approaches; and of re 





latively more realistic or more emotional | 


reactions. Some of the replies were un- 
doubtedly intended only for domestic 
consumption or for purposes of the in- 
ter-Arab quarrel (as in the case of Jor- 
dan and the UAR). 

Despite these differences, however, 
as we have said, all the repercussions 
were marked by a common serious con- 
cern. 


The Economist was correct when it — 


remarked, in commenting on the recent 


meeting of the Arab Foreign Ministers | 
in Baghdad, that nothing had succeeded | 


in uniting the Arab countries up to now 
like the rumors concerning the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons in Israel. 
During the first days, even after the 
sensational news had appeared in the 
headlines in Jordan and Lebanon, Cairo 
continued to maintain complete silence. 
It was only after some days, on the oc- 
casion of the fourth anniversary of the 
liberation of Port Said, that the Presi- 


dent of the UAR, Gamal Abdul Nasser, | 


declared that “if it is indeed proven 


true that atomic weapons are being man- | 


ufactured in Israel, the UAR will ut- 
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dertake a preventive war in order to 
destroy the bases of aggression.” He 
added that “if Israel can produce an 
atomic bomb, we can also produce 
such a bomb,” and hinted that the UAR 
might deviate from the policy of po- 
sitive neutralism in order to obtain 
atomic weapons. 

A short time after this speech, re- 
ports were circulated of a powerful 
atomic reactor to be erected in Egypt. 
The Egyptian reactor will have a 
strength of 120 megawatts (the Israeli 
reactor — 45 megawatts) and is being 
erected by the Germans, with the help 
of well-known West German scientists. 
(Other reports indicated that the help 
would come from the Soviet Union). 


n the 29th of December last the 

Cairo Al-Abram wrote that “both 
the United States and Israel know that 
the UAR has the raw materials and 
atomic plans which were prepared in 
order to help strengthen its national 
economy and in order to catch up with 
progress in the atomic era. Some of 
these projects, however, can be trans- 
formed from peacetime industries into 
war industry. The Israeli threat will 
certainly act to ensure that these enter- 
prises become war industries. It is 
worthwhile remarking that the reactors 
which are being erected for the pro- 
duction of electricity or for experimental 
purposes, can, with a small expenditure, 
produce destructive atomic material. The 
heavy water which it was decided to 
produce at the Aswan high dam could 
by itself be used to manufacture nu- 
dear bombs. The UAR projects will 
Produce 20 tons of heavy water an- 


nually for the activation of the atomic 
reactors planned for peaceful uses. If 
Israel continues her policies, this quant- 
ity will be enough to manufacture 
hundreds of hydrogen bombs, every 
one of which would need 20 rotel (50 
kilograms) of heavy water. The de- 
structive force of every such bomb 
would be equal to a million tons of 
dynamite.” 


After more serious deliberation, how- 
ever, the leaders of the UAR apparently 
came to the conclusion that neither the 
development of Egyptian atomic wea- 
pons nor the acquisition of such wea- 
pons from other sources by, perhaps, 
giving up their “positive neutralism,” 
nor even a “preventive war’ against 
Israel, were the real and immediate an- 
swers to the challenge of the Israeli 
reactor. The emphasis was transferred 
to the political field, on the premise 
that the real guarantee for the fulfill- 
ment of Israel’s promise that her re- 
actor was for peaceful purposes only, 
lay in exerting the real political po- 
tential of the Arab countries. 

This change was reflected in an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cairo Al- 
Akhbar of the 27th of January, written 
by Nasser’s confidant, Mahmoud Has- 
nein Heikl. Heikl asked the question 
first raised by President Nasser him- 
self in his speech in Port Said, whe- 
ther the UAR could deviate from the 
policy of positive neutralism in order 
to meet the possibility of Israel’s posses- 
sing an atom bomb. Heikl, however, 
answers the question with an absolute 
negative : 

“It is a great mistake to think that 
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Nasser could change the policy of po- 
sitive neutralism, even if he wanted to 
do so, since positive neutralism is the 
expression of the political and social 
realities of the Arab nation.” 

Heikl goes on to ask: “What really 
will happen if it becomes clear that Is- 
rael is attempting to produce an atom 
bomb ? I can’t answer this question. In 
the last analysis only Arab reality and 
the potential derived from this reality 
can serve as answers to this question.” 

The Jordanian press seized on Presi- 
dent Nasser’s speech as proof of his 
lack of real militancy against Israel. 
One example of this can be found in 
an article by the editor of the weekly 
Hol al-A’lm, who also found it neces- 
sary to give Israel a grudging compli- 
ment : 

“The Arabs continue to talk of the 
‘atom bomb’ which Israel has produced 
or is about to manufacture. Personally, 
I was not surprised to hear the news 
of the Israeli bomb, and I shall not be 
astonished if tomorrow it becomes 
known that Israel is producing or has 
begun to produce a hydrogen bomb. 
To our misfortune Israel is populated 
by a clever people which is working 
day and night. This people is grappling 
with the fields of industry, agriculture, 
science and technology in order to ob- 
tain a better standard of living. What 
was the reaction of the Arab leaders 
when the press and the news services 
published the reports about the ‘Israeli 
bomb?’ The reactions of some of them 
were tragi-comic. Take for example, the 
reaction of the Honorable President, 
the great nationalist and outstanding 


Arab, Gamal Abdul Nasser. In his | 
speech before an applauding audience, 
Nasser said that: “If Israel produced , 
an atom bomb the UAR will have 
to obtain an “atom bomb” 4 } 
all costs, in order to defend ourselves, 
to preserve our independence and ou 
positive neutralism.” 

“Nasser, thus, is not thinking of li- 
quidating Israel but of preserving his 
honor and domination in the face of 
Israel’s might and of (the danger of) 
falling into her hands. What this de- 
claration means is that Nasser accepts 
Israel's existence as long as she does 
not attempt to attack him. We can draw 
the conclusion that only if Israel at- | 
tacks him will he fight against her.” 


~ 


he Head of the Iraqi Government, 

Abdul Karim Kassem, Iraqi public 
figures, and the Iraqi press also ex 
pressed their misgivings in the light 
of the news about Israel’s possible de- 
velopment of atomic weapons, and at- 
tacked the Western Powers for the 
scientific and technical assistance they 
were tendering Israel in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. In contrast to 
Nasser, however, General Kassem, from 
the very outset, stressed that Iraq's 
opposition to atomic weapons was one 
of principle, and that Iraq did not de- 
sire to manufacture or to obtain atomic 
weapons unless it became clear that 
such weapons were possessed by Israel. 


General Kassem emphasized his 
opinion that the peoples of the world 
would not allow any side to begin 2 | 


nuclear war. The commentator of the 


} 


Baghdad Radio went even further and 
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sid that “from now on there is no 
longer any room not only for wars 
between the big powers, but also be- 
tween the smaller countries.” 

The Baghdad daily Al-Abali, organ 
of the Iraqi National Democratic Par- 
ty, published a series of articles at the 
beginning of January, on “Israel and 
the Atom Bomb,” written by a retired 
officer, Colonel Hussan Mustafa. 

Colonel Mustafa painted a wide can- 
vas, covering the military, technical and 
political aspects. In his introduction he 
disclosed an interesting ‘‘secret’” — that 
“the armed forces in the possession of 
Israel, in addition to Western guarantees, 
are quite sufficient for Israel’s defense. 
From this point of view she does not 
at all need other additional means such 
as the atom bomb.’’ Colonel Mustafa con- 
siders one of the main aims leading 
Israel to obtain atomic weapons to be 
to compel the Arabs to come to terms. 

According to the writer, ‘‘Israel’s 
acquisition of atomic weapons will de- 
crease the value of the ordinary wea- 
pons in the hands of the Arab armies 
and the importance of their numerical 
superiority, and Israel would thereby 
obtain decisive superiority over the 
Arabs. If she had atomic weapons in 
her possession they would help Israel 
also to obtain political superiority, and 
Israel could use them to deter the 
Arabs and to compel them to agree 
to her political conditions without a 
struggle. The atomic weapons would 
serve as a permanent deterrent to the 
Arabs, would compel them to avoid 
provocations and, with the passage of 
time, would weaken their will.” 


The Iraqi military man concedes that 
Arab acquisition of atomic weapons was 
not practical at the present time, and 
that in helping Israel in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons, France consi- 
dered that Russia would not be able to 
give the UAR an atom bomb neither 
at the present moment nor in the next 
few years. The author therefore comes 
to the conclusion that political steps 
against the Israeli atomic challenge 
were not less, and perhaps more im- 
portant than military moves. The most 
important of these steps is Arab politic- 
al pressure on France and other Western 
countries in order to limit their aid 
to Israel, and to place the Israeli atomic 
reactor under international supervision. 


Colonel Hassan Mustafa concludes 
his series of articles with the following : 


“In acquiring atomic weapons Israel 
is playing with fire. If Israel believes 
that acquiring such weapons will make 
it possible for her to realize political 
goals which she did not succeed in 
achieving in the past, she is making 
a mistake. For it is a two-edged sword; 
even if it brings her some temporary 
benefits, it will also bring her catast- 
rophe. It must not be forgotten that 
Israel’s territory is small and her de- 
struction by these weapons will be easier 
than the destruction of the Arab count- 
ries. Though we cannot ignore the fact 
that the new danger will at first bring 
the Arab countries many military, po- 
litical and economic worries, the steps 
taken to meet this danger will neces- 
sarily lead to their growing strength 
and progress, and to scientific, indust- 
rial and economic development.” 





In 1954 something occurred in Israel's 
security matters which has never been official- 
ly revealed and which is always referred to 
as the ‘Security mishap.” Although 
there is much talk on the grapevine, details 
have been withheld from publication by the 
censor to the present day. It is known that 
this mishap led to the loss of life and to 
political damage for Israel. 


The onus for the “incident” was laid on 
the Defense Minister, Mr. Lavon, though he 
denied having given any orders or of having 
any knowledge of such. Mr. Moshe Sharett, 
then Prime Minister, appointed a_ special 
committee of two to investigate Lavon’s re- 
sponsibility and, apparently, his general 
suitability for the position of Defense Min- 
ister. The report of this “Olshan-Dori Com- 
mittee’” was never made public, though it 
appears now to have been inconclusive, 


In February 1955, Pinhas Lavon resigned 
as Minister of Defense and was later elected 
Secretary General of the Histadrut (Israeli 
Labor Federation). 


At the beginning of 1960, in the course 
of a trial not connected with the “Affair,” 
evidence was brought to light questionning 
the validity of the information given to the 
original investigating committee. As a result, 
Mr. Lavon opened the question again and 
demanded, in September 1960, that he be 
publicly cleared of all complicity in the mi- 
shap. 


The Knesset Committee of Defense and 
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THE LAVON AFFAIR 


Foreign Affairs began an investigation of 
the affair at the request of Mr. Lavon, but 
it was handicapped by not having access to 
the pertinent documents; nor had it the 
right to subpoena witnesses and take testimony 
under oath. Mr. Ben-Gurion afterwards de. 
manded that the investigation be taken out 
of the hands of the Knesset committee, 
which, being made up of party members, 






— 


could not be properly ‘objective,’ and be 


given to a specially appointed judicial com- 
mittee, This proposal was rejected, and was 
finally replaced by a compromise, a Con- 
mittee of Seven Ministers from all the 
coalition parties. 

After reviewing all the available material 
and uncovering some new testimony, the 
Committee of Seven cleared Mr. Lavon. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion, claiming that the decision 
of the Committee condemned the High Rank- 
ing Officer without due process of law 
(logically, if Mr. Lavon is innocent, this 
officer is solely responsible), declared that 
as a matter of conscience he could no longer 
continue in office, and submitted his re- 
signation, making it clear that he would 


_ Mot return as long as Pinhas Lavon con- 


tinued as Secretary General of the Histadrut. 
The latter was finally deposed by the Mapai 
majority in the Histadrut. The present 
government crisis developed when the other 
parties in the former government coalition 
decided that they would not participate in 
a mew government under Mr, Ben-Gurion’s 
leadership. 
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The “Lavon Affair” shook Israeli Society to its 
foundations. Its political lessons may be far- 


reaching. 


J.L. TALMON 


LAVON AFFAIR — ISRAELI DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSROADS 


s the tempest over the Lavon Affair 
— the greatest public scandal since 
the founding of the State — only the 
result of the Lavon Affair itself, or is it 
rather an explosion of pent-up forces, an 
accumulation of festering frustrations ? 
Mr. Lavon had every right to try 
to clear his name, nor can there be any 
complaint because he was not more 
moderate or deliberate in his attempts. 
He was certainly straining things when 
he attacked what he called the arrange- 
ments in the Defence Ministry and in 
the defence forces as responsible for 
his dismissal from the post of Minister 
of Defence. Anyone is justified in ob- 
jecting to bad management. But by 
mingling personal with public factors, 
Lavon became guilty, in the opinion of 
many, of rationalizing a private grie- 
vance. He lost some of the support 
naturally his as a man wronged, and 
also raised doubt as to the justice of 
his fundamental arguments altogether. 
Furthermore, if army officers and of- 





J.L, TALMON is Professor of Modern 
History at the Hebrew University and the 
author of “The Rise of Totalitarion Demo- 
cracy. This article is a shortened version of 
“one that appeared in Ha'aretz, of Tel Aviv. 


ficials of his own ministry really did 
conspire against him, one is tempted to 
conclude that a minister whose subordi- 
nates act thus lacks the authority ne- 
cessary to inspire respect and discipline, 
like an incompetent schoolmaster whose 
students misbehave during class. There 
was considerable naivete in his com- 
plaint that the Director of his Ministry- 
when he was summoned to do so by 
the committee appointed by the Prime 
Minister of that time — testified “‘be- 
hind his back.” It is naive to expect 
that in the Ministries or in human re- 
lations in general, people will behave 
like robots without impulses of their 
own, or to be shocked at acts of in- 
trigue, maneuver or competition. 
Certainly it is a sacred principle that 
the army should always be subservient 
to the civil authority. In England the 
situation from this point of view is al- 
most ideal, but nevertheless, in 1940, 
British generals delivered an ultimatum 
to Neville Chamberlain, then Prime 
Minister, that he either fire Hore-Beli- 
sha, the Minister of War, or accept 
their own resignations. Theoretically, 
the Prime Minister should have chased 
them out of his office, but he did not. 
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Instead, to the surprise of the whole 
world, he dismissed Leslie Hore-Beli- 
sha, and thus put an end to the mi- 
nisterial career of the brilliant man 
whom many considered a new Disraeli. 

Lavon’s position as Minister of De- 
fence was difficult and uncomfortable. 
His predecessor had been the idol of 
the army, acclaimed the architect of the 
forces and victor in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Lavon’s past on the other 
hand, was not only civilian but also 
pacificist. Nor was he blessed with the 
quality of supreme leadership which in- 
spires loyalty, enthusiasm, and the wil- 
lingness to obey which is the portion 
of Mr. Ben-Gurion. It is no wonder 
that in those difficult circumstances 
Lavon failed to develop the needed 
self-confidence ; his work showed nerv- 
ousness and instability. 


n the course of his efforts to clear 

his name, Lavon often fell short of 
good taste, and he was tactless toward 
both foe and friend. However, when 
Mr. Ben-Gurion started his counter- 
attack, he went immeasurably further 
than Lavon. Lavon represented nothing 
but himself — not even the Histadrut. 
Whereas the Prime Minister stood for 
the State, its policies and self-respect. 

Pinhas Lavon can hardly be classed 
among the saints, but the minute he 
was brought up before the forum of 
Mapai, to account for his behavior in 
the ‘Affair’ (while Mr. Ben-Gurion 
was not required to give any account- 
ing) he became a symbol of the struggle 
for justice, decency and liberal ideals. It 
is the way of History, with her fond- 


ness for Mephistophelian irony, to 
choose as symbols of higher values 
men who are not exactly charming. 
Dreyfus was hardly an enchanting per- 
sonality, not even likeable. In nine- 
teenth century England, John Wilkes, 
according to all opinion an evil man, 
became for many years the symbol of 
justice. His affair was the touchstone 
of the struggle against strong govern- 
ment, and the democratic uprising 
against the dictates of those in power 
and the selfishness of the oligarchy rul- 
ing Parliament. 


What happened to Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
who at first declared that he was not 
a party to the affair, since he had 
neither charged Lavon nor was he the 
one to acquit him? He suddenly attacked 
and did not desist until he had achieved 
Lavon’s immediate dismissal from his 
job as Secretary of the Histadrut un- 
der pressure of the ultimatum “either 
he or I’, and not because of anything 
that Lavon had done or not done in 
this post. 

It is said that Ben-Gurion as Minister 
of Defence had refused in 1955 or 
1956 to promote the “High Ranking 
Officer’, who had meanwhile been 
transferred to another post, on the 
ground that a trace of suspicion clung 
to him. But in 1960, Ben-Gurion iden- 
tified this officer completely with the 
status and honor of the Israeli Defence 
Forces, and thus began a series of 
events and circumstances without solu- 
tion. The worst thing of all is the de- 
terioration or degeneration of the best. 
The Prime Minister deserves admiration 
for his deep feeling of responsibility 
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for the good name of the Army. How- 
ever, it is very dangerous when someone 
in these circumstances develops a the- 
amy-and-I-are-the-same, or I am De 
fence — complex such as King Louis 
XIV’s “L’Etat, c'est moi.’ A thin line 
divides a deep sense of responsibility 
from self-glorification, a feeling of mis- 
sion from the arrogance of the tyrant. 
Who can say where deep loyalty ends 
and idol: worship begins? Where is the 
boundary between fiery devotion and 
the Machiavellian theory that the end 
justifies the means ? These are things 
which cannot be measured, nor can sub- 
jective “feeling” help much. Personal 
sincerity is no guide either, but rather, 
and here we are talking about states- 
men, the way the things look in the 
eyes of the people. 


In Mr. Ben-Gurion’s letter of resig- 
nation, as in the arguments of his part- 
isans, there is heard only one ob- 
jection on matters of principle: the 


matter of the judiciary committee, 
which — so we have been told with 
much emphasis -— is a matter of con- 


science for Ben-Gurion. Justice must 
be done to the High Ranking Officer 
through the courts, for the Committee 
of Ministers confounded authorities 
(executive and judicial) aad produced 
a verdict without resort to judicial pro- 
cedure. Lavon’s deposition from his 
post as secretary of the Histadrut, on 
the other hand, is attributed to “new 
citcumstances.’’ Thus at this stage the 
problem came up for political decision 
according to the rules of power poli- 
tics and not as a moral question, or a 
matter of principle or ideology. 
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O ne of the most astonishing things. 
in the whole affair is the beha- 


vior of the High Ranking Officer, in 
opposition to all the rules of chivalry. 
What kept this officer from dropping 
his cloak of anonymity and publishing 
a letter to Mr. Pinhas Lavon in some- 
thing like this fashion: My name is 
thus — and — so. You have libelled 
me and made me one of the central 
figures in a national and even interna- 
tional crisis. This you have done as a 
member of the Knesset before a body 
(the Committee for Security and Foreign 
Affairs) guarantees you im- 
munity. I hereby challenge you to re- 


which 


peat those same accusations in circum- 
stances which will permit me to take 
legal action against you. — If a man 
is quite sure of the justice of his case, 
and if the matter is not simply a private 
affair but one that has set fire to the 
whole country, then he has no reason 
to take shelter, like any common cri- 
minal, in procedural technicalities. Why 
does he hide behind a statute of limita- 
tions which would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to change ex post facto without 
doing violence to the due process of 
law ? 


There was no possibility of holding 
the government together after the words 
that passed between the Prime Minister 
and the Committee of Seven, or rather, 
the members of the Cabinet who by a 
large majority endorsed the findings of 
that Committee. The question here is 
not whether the Committee was right in 
its findings or its methods of work, for 
who can say whether we shall ever know 
the whole truth ? It seems that there 
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will always be things unrevealed about 
how Lavon tried to come to an agree- 
ment with the High Ranking Officer 
on a joint version of the “sorry busi- 
ness.” How could the Prime Minister 
invite Lavon to head a public com- 
mitee for national security on the eve 
of the Sinai Campaign when he al- 
ready knew about the “capriciousness” 
of his former Minister of Defence dur- 
ing his time in office? 

Politics is always a struggle for pow- 
er. To make this a little more palat- 
able, let us add: a battle for the means 
of carrying out policies springing from 
deep and sincere beliefs. 

Ben Gurion’s greatness in the hour 
of decision and his wonderful sense 
of history have stood him in good 
stead, as on the eve of the proclama- 
tion of the State, in the Altalena and 
Palmach affairs, the retreat from Sinai 
and Gaza, and the ending of political 
separation in public education. But what 
principle was involved in the difference 
with Lavon ? The problem of the su- 
premacy of the versus social 
spontancity, as exemplified in the His- 
tadrut, arose after the quarrel; it was 
not the engendering factor. We should 
not be shocked were it admitted that 
this was a struggle for power between 
Ben-Gurion between 
Ben-Gurion’s heirs and Lavon. History 
is full of this sort of thing; why then 


dress it in the robes of principles and 
ideals ? 


state 


and Lavon or 


Still, there is a principle involved in 
this affair, as Moshe Sharett said; the 
Prime Minister has the right to dismiss 
any minister in the government if for 


any reason the two cannot work well 
together. But he cannot demand the 
dismissal of a man who holds quite 
another office and who has neither 
failed nor betrayed his trust. Why 
should he not demand the dismissal 
of the State Controller because the lat- 
ter’s official report may give rise to 
alarm, lower morale, or villify the good 
name of the State? Or perhaps he 
will want the resignation of the presi- 
dent of the Hebrew University because 
of differences of opinion regarding 
scientific research programs with mili- 
tary significance, or merely because of 
the objections of the “younger genera- 
tion” in Mapai ? 

Among the concepts and aphorisms 
which one hears bruited about these 
days in a matter-of-fact tone is the 
argument that this is strictly an inter- 
nal affair of Mapai’s; therefore no one 
has the right to interfere. Behind this 
lies the assumption that the State of 
Israel is a federation of autonomous 
parties; the Knesset a sort of United 
Nations. 


apai is not a small closed sect; it 

has been the ruling party since 
the day of the founding of the State, 
as it was for many years before that. 
For many years and on many different 
occasions it symbolized national res- 
ponsibility and has aspired to be the 
national party and the arbiter of nation- 
al history. This lofty status requires 
Mapai to be answerable to the whole 
nation, and there is no getting away 
from it. 


Behind this demand for party auto- 
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nomy and non-intervention we have the 
possibility of the break-down of the 
idea of the unity of the nation. If 
the State is a federation of sovereign 
parties, then the relations between these 
parties will be carried on in the spirit 
of the Machiavellian dictum: since the 
natural condition between countries (or 
between those who seek power within 
a given country) is one of war, ordi- 
nary concepts of morality have no 
place here. Lack of resolution prevents 
decisive action, — an unforgivable sin. 
The enemy will not hesitate; he lurks 
all the while, anticipating any oppor- 
tunity to strike. These hypotheses hold 
within them the seed of the destruction 
of all respect for and belief in parlia- 
mentary government. One thinks sadly 
of how little the Knesset had to do 
with the unfolding of the whole sorry 
business. If such important matters are 
decided outside of the Knesset (and 
outside of the Histadrut) why should 
the citizen attribute any importance to 
that body ? He will most certainly see 
in it a show to dazzle or anaesthetize, 
for party utterances in the Knesset have 
been formulated beforehand, and the 


result of any vote can be guessed in 
advance, 


A hundred and twenty years ago 
Toqueville warned his generation against 
letting parliament degenerate into a 
formality. He had in mind a legislature 
whose narrow foundation did not ex- 
tend beyond the wealthy classes and 
in which the lack of any real conflict 
of interests removed all content from 
debate. As a result of this, Toqueville 
said, political life would leap over the 
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parliamentary bodies. The disenfranchis- 
ed masses would become inflamed with 
revolutionary spirit, and their leaders 
would go underground. Today the dan- 
ger of the underground or of mass 
revolution is slight; the great danger 
is indifference and contempt for par- 
liamentary government. This and a feel- 
ing of helplessness weigh heavily on 
us today. 

The citizen of Israel is beginning 
to feel a dangerous duality: on the 
one hand there are the governmental 
bodies, subject to public review and 
working in the open, and on the other, 
secret activity, intrigues and plots of 
an almost underground character, twist- 
ing and redirecting whatever is done 
in the open through accredited channels. 
This is the source of the tendency to 
look for the unseen hands that pull 
strings, the lack of faith in represent- 
ative government, and the willingness 
to believe in the existence of an under- 
ground movement, preparing for the 
overthrow of the regime by force. 


The party (Mapai), the army, na- 
tional security,— these things have 
been discussed by the leaders of the 
government during the last few years, 
as if cemented together into one or- 
ganic indivisible whole. In this there 
is serious structural danger to the people 
and to the country. If we take heed 
of it, we may reap some advantage 
from the affair after all. 


N“ even Mapai’s sworn enemies 
would deny that it was the back- 
bone of the Yishuv (Palestine Jewish 
settlement) in its struggle for political 
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independence and in the establishment 
of the State. The party leaders proved 
their. ability and responsibility. But long 
tenure of office has proved to be a 
source of harm to the country and of 
disaster to the party itself. Age takes 
its toll of groups just as it does of 
individuals. One of the lessons of the 
past is the decline of great ancient 
cultures and the break-up of great 
and significant movements. A_ party 
which is always in power loses its 
spring, no longer feels the necessity 
to prove itself at every turn as long 
as it holds that power, with the offices 
and spoils that go with it. It no longer 
endangers itself nor makes sacrifices for 
an ideal. It becomes conservative, af- 
raid of loss, ready to make all kinds 
of compromises in order to hold what 
it has. It becomes a magnet for career- 
ists and opportunists, for people whose 
conscience is either very flexible or 
completely lacking. In the course of 
time such a party becomes a conglomer- 
ation of trends and interests, instead 
of a group of people bound by a com- 
mon idea. In order to maintain power 
they blur their differences and silence 
debate. The when _ those 
who either forced themselves or were 
compelled to keep silent over a long 
period of time and to give up their 
freedom of thought and action, or even 
to yield to decisions which they oppose, 
can no longer do so. Then the bitter- 
ness, the anger and the repressed con- 
sciences break out in force. This is 


what has happened during the recent 
affair. 


time comes 


A party which persists in power 


cannot avoid the “divine right’ com- 
plex. Meetings with members of Mapai 
and Freudian slips made by some of its 
members clearly revealed their deep and 
honest conviction that they could not 
be replaced in Israeli politics. A feel- 
ing of superiority over opponents or 
people outside is natural for people on 
the inside. They know all the secrets 
and the contents of all the documents. 
They become accustomed to look on 
those on the outside as not knowing 
what they are talking about or as cof- 
fee-house politicians discussing things 
they only read in the papers. This 
attitude frees them from the need to 
be courteous of to give any account of 
their actions. One might also add that 
parties compelled to remain a long 
time in the opposition, often lose a 
sense of proportion and the feeling of 
national responsibility. 


One of the most dangerous slogans 
raised during the polemics over the 
Affair was “the honor of the army” 
which supposedly had been affected. 
Until now, neither the public nor the 
body of officers in the army had con- 
sidered the Israel officers’ corps to be 
a unified body, a collective characterized 
by identity of interests and viewpoints 
and joined by a collective will. There 
never was any such body. The officers 
of the army were not responsible for 
each other, and we were proud of that 
fact. Like the British fleet, the Israeli 
army is a “silent service,” though al- 
ways present and prepared. During the 
past few months efforts have been made 
to convince the Israeli officers that 
they were like the Prussian officers or 
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has 


the officers’ corps of one of the neigh- 
boring countries. 


See, ait 
pa 


Our country is besieged, with enem- 
ies all about her. The security of our 
country is truly our first care and the 
first condition for our future existence, 
but this is a source of danger for a re- 
gime of freedom and law. National 
danger of course brings an atmosphere 
of emergency. It permits emergency 
laws and even makes them necessary 
and cancels the guarantees for the free- 
dom of the individual and his control 
over the actions of the authorities. Ours 
is an era that is living in the nightmare 
of espionage. Secrecy hangs over not 
only military affairs in the traditional 
sense but also scientific research and 
sometimes even over private industry. 
The military apparatus has tremendous 
financial resources and industrial en- 
terprises with large numbers of workers, 
officials, technicians, managers and 
others. Civilian parliamentary control 
over it cannot be complete and effect- 
ive, and it is very difficult to draw 
the line between measures for external 
security and those designed to apply 
to the citizens of the country. 


Moneratistc responsibility for secur- 
ity held by unchanging groups im- 
bued with feeling of unique mission not 
only prevents public criticism but also 
encourages the tendencies of those bear- 
ing the responsibility toward arrogance 
and technocratic attitudes. They do not 
act in the parliamentary forum but in 
&@ disciplined machine, directed from 
above and protected by secrecy. Tempta- 
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tion is very strong for the high priests 
of security to consider parliamentary pa- 
ralysis or internal crisis to be a chal- 
lenge or invitation to act through emer- 
gency measures in order to save the 
state. After all, domestic stability is 
part of the state security system and 
a condition for the maintenance of 
its strength vis a vis the outside. 


The Affair cast a strong and frighten- 
ing light on the dangerous possibilities 
inherent in Israel's political life, but the 
shock showed that our society had not 
yet lost its ability to stand up for free- 
dom and honor. Many tensions were 
released with great force; a sort of 
catharsis took place. 

We shall aot be able to lift up our 
heads again if the coalition government 
in its former composition returns un- 
leadership. David 
Ben-Gurion deserves his place among 


der Ben-Gurion’s 


the half dozen central figures of the 
history of the Jewish people from the 
time they became a nation. History 
knows only few statesmen with so sure 
an historic vision or who were so often 
justified by subsequent events. But, 
as so often happens to statesmen of 
vision, the day comes when the gods 
become jealous, and then the man 
makes his fatal mistake. Ben-Gurion’s 
fatal mistake was his conduct during 
the affair. Those about him tell of the 
astonishment he felt at the inimical re- 
actions of such large sections of the 
public and of his own party. Many 
observers consider that the Prime Mi- 
nister is losing to a great degree his 
touch with the people as well as the 
sensitive intuition which was his and 
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which made him the spokesman of the 
people in its fateful hours. 

The Ben-Gurion legend belongs to 
the future generations. It can be a tre- 
mendous educational force, like the 
legends of Washington and Lincoln. 
Many of those who have followed his 
splendid career are filled with deep 
misgivings, lest the wonderful legend 
be destroyed. 

It is Ben-Gurion’s greatness that he 
is not only a politician and a states- 
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man. He is also a visionary capable 
of seeing things in the historical per- 
spective of generations. He must con- 
sider that there are times when the 
greatest service a statesman can do for 
his people is to go, and to allow social 
forces to organize themselves anew, 
without the shadow of his personality 
serving as the protective cover for nar- 
row interests, or as an oppressive weight 
stifling the free development of social 
forces. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA? 


he Lavon affair, with its aftermath, 

now in its second half year, has 
been one of the most profound psy- 
chological and political crises of Israel’s 
13 years of existence. I would like to 
discuss some aspects of this affair from 
the point of view of Israeli—Arab re- 
lations, as well as some possible impli- 
cations for the future pattern of the 
Israeli system of democracy. 

It is one of the special characteristics 
of a democracy that under it no in- 
stitution can be regarded as sacrosanct; 
no organization is beyond criticism and 
no area of activity beyond question 
and doubt. Not even the very principles 
of democracy themselves are exempt 
from periodical scrutiny and sceptical 
investigation. 

The State of Israel maintains its 
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existence under extraordinary circum- 
stances. From its very birth its ex- 
istence has depended upon its ability 
to defend itself against enemies who 
were outspokenly bent upon its de- 
struction. There can be no room for 
surprise, therefore, that “‘security” 
and the armed forces have become 
a sort of “holy of holies,” beyond re- 
proach or criticism. This did have 
some advantages in inspiring enthu- 
Siasm among the youth and the po- 
pulace at large, which have been cal- 
led upon to make great sacrifices for 
defense. 

This special status, however, also 
entails some great dangers. The huge 
and mighty defense machine may be- 
come a_ self-contained world, hidden 
from public scrutiny, with a few top 
officers and commanders able to de- 
cide questions of life and death for the 
whole country — without the participa- 
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tion, consultation or even the ratifi- 
ation of the democratically-elected 
representatives of the people. The se- 
curity organization can easily become 
a “state within a state.’ Moreover, 
the existence of such a “security” 
myth leaves the way open for the 
dominant political leaders to silence 
or embarrass all criticism by using 
the magic formula of “‘security consi- 
derations.”” 


Writers in this journal and in 
other places have warned against de- 
fense measures which appeared extrem- 
ist and adventurous even though 
apparently provoked by the acts of 
Israel’s enemies. Though most details 
have been kept from public know- 
ledge, enough information has been 
leaked out during the polemics 
around the Affair to substantiate 
suspicions that some security measures 
carried out during the past years un- 
der the garb of necessity, were real- 
ly “adventures,” and have been la- 
belled as such by those responsible 
for security today. It has been deter- 
mined, for instance, that one security 
officer, the “high-ranking officer,” 
actually personally issued the order 
for the particular operation (later 
called the “security mishap"), with- 
out the authorization of the then 
Minister of Defense, Mr. Lavon. 
This “mishap” did not only cause 
a tragic loss of life and considerable 
damage to Israel's prestige, and sup- 
ply ammunition to her enemies. It 
eventually boomeranged upon _Israel’s 
public life, 
scandal” 


leading to a 
and Mr. Lavon's 


“quiet 
resigna- 


tion as Minister of Defense in 1954. 
It burst out again in the “Lavon 
Affair’ of 1960, with the eventual 
resignation of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion, and the downfall 
of the coalition government. The 
country learned that there were of- 
ficers who were capable of indulging 
in forgery and incitement to perjury 
in order to implicate the Minister. 
This confirmed the warning that 
those who become accustomed to con- 
sider all means justified in their deal- 
ings with the enemy abroad might be 
tempted in due course to use the 
same means in their dealings with 
domestic opponents. 


he “Lavon Affair’ revealed that 
there were circles and individuals 
within the Israeli security system who 
tended towards 
activism and 


forms ° of 
indiscriminate acts of 
retaliation. Both sides to the present 
dispute have accused each other of 


frequently giving a free hand to 
such actions. 


extremist 


One of the positive benefits of 
the “Lavon Affair’ and its aftermath 
may be the lessons learned from 
these revelations. A growing number 
of voices have been demanding that 
the defense organization and matters 
of defense policy be brought under 
much tighter control by public, de- 
mocratically-elected bodies. The form 
this control could take is a matter 
for the legislature, but it may be by 
means of a National Security Coun- 
cil or some other such public body. 
In any case the Israeli public has 
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certainly achieved a much more sober 
and mature appreciation of the de- 
fense establishment, one organization 
among many others within the state, 
respected when it is worthy of res- 
pect and criticized when criticism is 
in order. 

The same applies to Israeli defense 
policy as a whole. Where they pre- 
viously did not allow themselves to 


question the necessity or value of 
any of the measures of defense or 
retaliation, very many _ individuals 
are now beginning to reexamine 
those measures with a more critical 
eye. 

The “Lavon Affair’ came during 


a relatively long period of quiet on 
the Israeli borders, Paradoxically, 
the Sinai Campaign has assured at 
least a tense armistice about Israel. It 
thereby helped create a more relaxed 
atmosphere in which, perhaps for the 
first time since Israel’s independence, 
the Israeli citizen can allow himself 
the luxury of taking a second look 
at “‘security” problems. As one of the 
results of the present crisis, the Israeli 
public has reacted rather unfavorably 
to the three chief architects of the 
Sinai Campaign — Ben-Gurion, Gen- 
eral Dayan and the Director General 
of the Defense Ministry, Mr. Shimon 
Peres. 


A natural instinct may be involved 
here. It may be that during the first 
13 years of 
countty 


Israel's existence, the 
needed a tough, somewhat 
militant defense-minded leadership, in 
order to establish the state despite the 
armored onslaught of its enemies, and 


to demonstrate to them that they will 
not be able to destroy Israel by force 
of arms. By doing this, these leaders 
have fulfilled their mission and act- 
ually created the conditions for their 
supercession by another kind of lea. 
dership. “There are leaders who wage 
war and leaders who make peace,” 
one of the Jewish sages once said. 
The Arabs around Israel and within 
Israel identify Mr. Ben-Gurion with 
a tough policy. It would be extremely 
difficult for any Arab leader, even if 
he were willing to come to terms 
with Israel, to sit down to negotia- 
tions with Ben-Gurion, the man they 
consider the architect of the 1948-49 
Israeli—Arab War and the 1956 Sinai 
Campaign. This was briefly expressed 
to this writer by an Arab friend in 
London who said that “If ever peace 
comes, it will certainly not come as 
long as Ben-Gurion is in power.” 


The British people chose and _ sup- 
ported Winston Churchill at their time 
of peril. He was subsequently idolized 
by the people for the way he waged 
the war. However, when the emer- 
gency ended and the new job of 
“making the peace” began, the people 
abandoned their former hero without 
compunction and chose Labor. 


Even if the time “to make peace” 
has not yet come to Israel, it is pos- 
sible that the very change of the men 
at the top will create a new atmos- 
phere and new opportunities. The 
basic aims of the Kennedy Admini- 
stration in the U.S. are not different 
from those of its predecessor. The 

(Continued on 62) 
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THE ARAB BOYCOTT AGAINST ISRAEL 


he October issue of the Middle East 

Forum, a Lebanese monthly in the 
English language, published in Beirut 
by the Alumni of the American Uni- 
versity, contains an article by Mr. Mar- 
wan Iskander on the Arab boycott 
against Israel. The author is a graduate 
of the Economics Department of the 
American University of Beirut and now 
teaches in the Beirut College for 
Women. The article itself is a serious 
piece of research in a very sensitive 
area not only for Israel but for the 
Lebanese economy as well. We can 
sense the effort made to look at the 
problems “‘objectively,” even if the 
author seems to have lacked the ulti- 
mate courage to draw his conclusions 
to the full and ends by favoring the 
boycott which he himself shows to 
harm both sides. 

As Mr. Iskandar explains in the first, 
historical part of his article, the Arab 
boycott against the Jewish community 
in Palestine, and especially against im- 
migration, was decided upon at the end 
of 1945. The Arab League at first pro- 
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claimed a ban on the importation of 
Israeli industrial products into the Arab 
countries in order to help prevent the 
growth and expansion of the Jewish 
economy in Palestine and to weaken 
“their power to establish a Jewish state 
in Palestine.” 

The Arab boycott didn’t enjoy much 
success at the beginning, and the Jews 
continued to send their goods to the 
Arab countries via Turkey and Cyprus. 
Only beginning with 1949 did the 
boycott activities take on a more energ- 
etic and efficient form. In that year 
the Arab League voted to establish a 
headquarters in Damascus, with wide 
authority to organize the boycott and 
oversee its activities. The establishment 
of the State of Israel compelled them 
to re-examine their activities, which 
until then had been carried on along 
two parallel lines: the first — the pre- 
vention of Israeli exports to the Arab 
countries; the second — the prevention 
of the importation of Arab products 
into Israel. Because of the complicated 
modern commercial relationships, the 
Arabs had to establish a large apparatus 
and to look for new ways of preventing 
the penetration of Israel capital and 
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goods, One of the negative results, as 
far as the Arabs were concerned, of the 
new steps and regulations was an un- 
avoidable limitation of Arab exports 
to countries as important to their eco- 
nomies as Turkey and Cyprus. 

The regulations of the Arab boycott 
did make difficulties for the State of 
Israel, but they were not a_ serious 
hindrance to its development, because 
of the large number of alternative sup- 
pliers for almost all products. The ‘‘po- 
sitive aspect,” as Mr. Iskandar calls it, 
that is — the prevention of the im- 
portation of capital to Israel and “‘per- 
suading already invested capital to 
leave, competing with Israel in its ex- 
port markets and creating difficulties 
for Israel when it tries to secure mater- 
ials needed for its industry,” only had 
a very limited effect. 

In the context of the present inter- 
national relationships in this area, this 
cautious statement is almost tantamount 
to an open confession of the boycott’s 
failure in its chief field of action. The 
chief difficulty, of course, has been the 
dynamic development of Israel’s eco- 
nomy and the great amount of aid 
which she has been given from various 
sides. 


M r. Iskandar opens his description 
of Israel by stating that “Israel 
is a poor country with small mineral 
and water resources. Not more than 20 
per cent of the land is cultivable while 
only one third of this area is under ir- 
rigation, although the country’s water 
resources have already been almost fully 
exploited. Mineral resources include 
copper, potash, bromide and _phos- 


phates. Asphalt and sulfur are found in 
just enough quantities to meet local 
consumption, while oil 
amounts to 100,000 tons a year — or 
about 6 per cent of Israel’s total con- 
sumption.” 


It would seem, the author concludes, | 


that Israel’s agriculture and basic in- 
dustries are unlikely to expand ap. 
preciably. He therefore attempts to prove 
that there is no longer any possibility 
of continuing the non-selective im- 
migration and the Ingathering of Exiles 
which is the Israeli Government's aim. 
Its attempt to take on the character of 
a welfare state leads the country into 
a process of constant inflation, expres- 
sed in the depreciation of the value 
of the Israeli pound. Israel’s trade 
balance shows a wide gap between im- 
ports and exports. Since he does not 
differentiate between different kinds of 
imports and considers all the imports of 
raw materials and consumers’ goods to 
be for current consumption alone, these 
figures appear particularly ominous. 

“One might marvel,” the author says, 
“that in spite of this Israel has in the 
past 10 years increased its population 
and industrial and agricultural output 
threefold.” But this Mr. Iskandar ex- 
plains by the fact that “during this 
same period Israel received more than 
three billion dollars worth of foreign 
aid.” In analyzing the sources of this. 
aid the author comes to the conclusion 
that the rising standard of living in 
Israel has no firm basis. He quotes the 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, Mr. 
David Horowitz, in defense of increas- 
ing exports as the only healthy means 
of balancing Israel’s economy. 
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Now the author passes on to a short 
description of Israeli industry and men- 
tions the plan to expand production of 
textiles, the chemical industry and the 
exploitation of the resources of the 
Dead Sea and the Negev. He also men- 
tions the Jordan River project and says 
that if this ‘‘risky’’ project is carried out 
agriculture will be given an additional 
320 million cubic meters of waiter, 
enough to irrigate 100,000 acres in the 
coastal plain and the Northern Negev. 

These, then, the author considers 
to be the maximum framework object- 
ively limiting the growth of the Israeli 
efonomy. 

How has the Arab boycott affected the 
standard of living of the Israeli popula- 
tion? Though he says that the facts 
cannot be defined in exact figures, Mr. 
Iskandar believes that it is possible to 
assume that the Arab boycott prevented 
Israel from enjoying certain great po- 
tentialities for the development of her 
economy. The goods that Israel could 
have imported from the Arab countries 
in the form of raw materials, fuel and 
manpower — that is to say the dif- 
ference between the prices for these 
goods and the prices Israel pays on 
other markets, must reach a sizable sum. 

As an example Mr. Iskandar men- 
tions petroleum. According to his sourc- 
es, Israel consumes 1.4 million tons an- 
oually. Local production, as he says 
above, does not exceed 100,000 tons. 
The Government pays $35 million for 
imports of this precious fluid. It did 
have an agreement in 1956 to buy re- 
latively cheap oil from the Soviet 
Union in exchange for citrus fruits, but 
after the cancellation of this agreement 


Israel has been compelled to buy oil 
from Venezuela, the United States, Iran 
and Italy. If there were no Arab boy- 
cott and if the Kirkuk-Haifa oil pipeline 
were functioning at full capacity, mat- 
ters would be completely different. 
Given the possibility of moving five 
million tons of crude oil through the 
pipe and of working the Haifa refinery 
at capacity, Israel’s economy would find 
very large new sources of income. From 
the oil-transit royalties alone the state 
could have earned millions of dollars, 
like Syria and Lebanon, and could have 
used this foreign currency to bolster the 
value of the pound. In addition, it 
would secure its own oil consumption 
needs at reduced prices and save mil- 
lions of pounds more. 

Not only Israel, however, loses because 
of the boycott. Mr. Iskandar quotes 
expert, Mr. Hikmet Suleiman, 
to the effect that “Iraq’s losses through 
its ceasing to pump oil through the 
Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline amounted to £150 
million by 1955.” The same is true for 
agricultural and industrial products 
which the boycott compels Israel to im- 
port from distant markets: cotton, sugar, 
oil seeds, grains, rice, etc. He claims that 
if Istael were able to import all these 
from the Arab environment she could 
lower the cost of her imports by 15 per 
cent. Adding to this 15 per cent the dif- 
ferences in the price of oil, the Lebanese 
economist concludes that the total cost of 
Israeli imports would decrease by 25 
per cent ! He does not attempt to add 
up the losses incurred by the Arabs, 
who need markets for their agricultural 
exports, cheap industrial imports and 
tourists (Lebanon), but the conclusion 


one 
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must be obvious even if not stated out- 
right. 


> ere to Mr. Iskandar, Israel 
produces many goods and products 
which could easily find a secure market 
in the Arab countries, if it were not 
for the boycott: citrus fruits, with which 
even Lebanese fruit could not compete 
in quality; tires, which are particularly 
desirable because of their adaption to 
the hard roads common in the area; 
unbreakable glass; automobiles; spare 
parts; diamonds and other products 
which have won popularity because of 
the technical knowledge behind them. 
All these could have had a close- 
by and capacious market. 

In surveying Israel’s policy on in- 
dustrial investment the author estimates 
the growth of Israel’s industrial exports 
as increasing from $179 million in 1959 
to $350 million in 1963. The net profit 
from this growth in exports would be 
much larger if the boycott walls were 
broken down. 

On reading the survey, one might al- 
most forget that the author was a Leban- 
ese Arab economist. Behind the unwill- 
ingness to come to terms yet with ex- 
isting reality, we can sense serious signs 
of a more realistic approach towards 
Israel and her problems. In discussing 
the plans to expand Israeli exports, for 
example, Marwan Iskandar attempts to 
estimate the damage caused Israel by the 
blockade of the Suez Canal. This estimate 
bears no traces of the Egyptian exag- 
gerations bandied by the propagandists 
of the UAR. On the contrary! The 
Lebanese economist shows his apprecia- 
tion of the importance of Eilat as an 
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Israeli window to the Far East, though 
he remarks quite correctly that-“‘until 
Elath has a jetty and, more important, 
a railway, nothing more than a limping 
trade with some countries of East Afria 
can be carried on.” 








How does the boycott affect invest. | 


ments in Israel ? According to Marwan 
Iskandar the boycott has three effects; 
1) it makes difficulties for foreign 
capital investment in Israel; 2) it hinders 
the growth of the capital which has al- 
ready been invested; and 3) it prevents 
the possibility of Israeli capital invest- 
ment in the Arab countries. The boycott 
organization exerts pressure on foreign 
companies operating in the Arab count- 
ries to liquidate their businesses in Israel. 
These companies are compelled to move 
their regional offices to one of the Arab 
countries, usually Lebanon. Because of 


) 
boycott pressure Shell was compelled to 
give up its business in Israel and Air | 


France gave up the plan to put its re- 
gional office there. Ford, which was 
about to build an assembly plant in 


Israel, was forced to give the plan up | 


and was replaced by Kaiser-Frazet 
which, according to the author, bases its 
production on the local market and 
the army, with only limited exports. 
The author also mentions the closing of 
the Renault plant and reveals that pres- 
sure has also been put upon Studebaker. 
It is interesting to note that the author 
does not play up these “achievements 
of the boycott and even hints that they 
were chiefly “political” in importance. 
And he lists some of the harm caused 


the economies of the Arab countries 


themselves. 
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Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean 
through Lebanon has increased its cost 
very much. If the oil were carried to 
the coast through Israeli territory, great 
savings could be effected in pumping 
costs influenced by the longer distances 
and the more difficult topography. He 
does not hide the fact that the pipeline 
from Eilat to Haifa has decreased the 
Suez Canal’s importance for the trans- 
portation of oil. At first, when the small 
8-inch line was laid, it only carried 1.2 
million tons annually; now, with the 
16-inch line, the quantity of oil carried 
has increased to 5 million tons. The 
$150 million invested in the new pipe- 
line could have been saved if oil were 
pumped through the existing Kirkuk- 
Haifa line. In addition, if Haifa port 
were open to transit for the Arab count- 
ries there would have been no need to 
invest large amounts of Jordanian capital 
in constructing the port of Akaba. The 
Lebanese economist concludes that many 
unjustified investments on both sides 
alike could have been avoided if it were 
not for the boycott. 


A’ even more serious aspect, as far 
as the Arabs are concerned, is the 
attraction of capital. The Arabs need 
capital very much. Both the UAR and 
Lebanon have passed laws intended to 
attract foreign capital. But with the road 
to the Arab countries closed before it, 
Mr. Iskander points out, Israeli capital 
has looked for opportunities in the dis- 
tant African countries. Israel has pene- 
trated the under-developed countries 
and has invested in construction, sea 
transportation, etc., in Ghana, Ethiopia, 
Tanganyika and Liberia. 


A more realistic approach on the part 
of some of the Arab intellectuals still 
does not mean that they are prepared 
to draw all the conclusions. Marwan 
Iskander does not draw the full lesson 
from the damage which has been caused 
both sides because of the Arab boycott. 
At times we obtain the opposite impres- 
sion: that logic and a sober view of 
realities still cannot overcome the cliches 
of the past. In the last part of his art- 
icle the author attempts to prove the 
great benefits of the boycott for his 
own country — Lebanon. Some of thé 
arguments here would seem to contradict 
not only the previous analysis, but even 
negative remarks on the boycott and its 
effects on Lebanon’s economy by such 
spokesmen as Minister of Finance Pierre 
Gemayel and others. 

Mr. Marwan Iskandar points to the 
competition between Israel and Lebanon 
in various economic sectors, and describes 
what he considers to be Tel-Aviv’s 
threats to Beirut’s position, if the boy- 
cott were removed. 

In 1948 the port of Haifa, he says, 
already had better facilities than that of 
Beirut. Haifa is geographically much 
more accessible than Beirut to Arab 
countries like Jordan, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. The boycott cut Haifa off from 
these countries and compelled them to 
turn to Beirut. The same is true for 
civilian air transportation. The removal 
of the transit trade to Lebanon raised 
that country’s national income by 7 per 
cent, while Israel has lost that source of 
income; its role as a transit center now 
being quite small. Air and land transit 
also bring large incomes for insurance 
and banking services. Beirut obtained 
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her important status in these fields 
during the period of the boycott. By 
following a careful fiscal policy, by 
guarding the secrecy of bank deposits 
and maintaining the stability of her 
currency, the Lebanese have enhanced the 
drawing power of the Beirut banks. The 
country continues to attract large num- 
bers of tourists. It has also inherited 
Israel’s place in Middle Eastern medi- 
cine: patients now come to Beirut for 
treatment from the Arab oil countries 
and find there modern and well-equipped 
hospitals. There is no doubt, the author 
emphasizes, that all these advantages 
might disappear with the end of the 
boycott, since Lebanon would not be 
able to compete with Israel in these 
fields. 

A similar situation exists in the con- 
tracting field. More than 30,000 Leban- 
ese have found employment as experts 
and technicians in the Arab countries. 
Large construction contracting compan- 
ies have been established, one employing 
as many as 3,000 workers. These also 
would have no possibility of competing 
with the Jews. 


Ds Mr. Iskandar’s belief that 
“short of war the boycott has prov- 
ed to be the most effective weapon in 
the hands of the Arabs for combat- 
ting Israel,” he does not delude himself 
that the boycott can be of decisive im- 
portance. He even admits that “the Is- 
raelis have not failed to publicize the 
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boycott’s effect on their economy and 
capitalized on this to appeal effectively 
to World Jewry for financial aid.” In 
his conclusion the author repeats that 
“the boycott exercises or has ex. 
ercised an adverse effect on _ both 
Israel’s economy and the economies of 
some Arab countries,” though he com- 
forts himself that the “harmful effect on 
Israel far outweighs that on the Arab 
countries where in some cases it has 
had a favorable effect, especially on 
Lebanon.” 

There are thus no startling changes 
in Mr. Iskandar’s approach to the prob- 
lems he tackles. We may however find 
some satisfaction in the fact that a 
popular and serious Arab journal of this 
kind has presented Israel quite object- 
ively, with her achievements as well 
as her problems, at the same time offer- 
ing a sober appraisal of the Arab’s chief 
weapon in their war against Israel, and 
suggesting what may be considered as 
a subtle hint of the benefits of a peace 
settlement. This is all the truer since 
there is room for belief that this article 
is not an isolated event and only one 
individual’s private opinions. There ap- 
parently are circles in the neighboring 
countries (though it is still too early to 
assess their numbers) who are beginning 
to appreciate the harm caused to all the 
countries of the region by the lack of 
peace. Only time will tell whether they 
will reach the point of drawing all the 
conclusions of this understanding. 
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RELIGION IN ISRAEL 


eligion in Israel is treated much the 
Reine as Mark Twain’s terse com- 
ment on the elements: ‘Everybody 
talks about the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it.” Like the an- 
cient Athenians, Israelis are usually 
ready to hear a fresh point of view on 
religion from any source. They may 
show little sympathy but every comer 
has his chance to be heard — and be 
taken apart. 

Their willingness to hear all sides 
was recently demonstrated during the 
visit of Evangelist Billy Graham. Large 
audiences, with more than a liberal 
sprinkling of Jewish listeners, filled the 
churches to everflowing as the famous 
preacher spoke in each of Israel’s prin- 
cipal cities. They had come to hear a 
man whom they knew beforehand 
would invite his audience to a personal 
acquaintance with a faith held by less 
than one-twentieth of Israel’s popula- 
tion. 





Dwight L. Baker of Nazareth is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Baptist Convention 
in Israel, 


But interest in religion in Israel is a 
far cry from being religious. Just the 
opposite is true, Because of the obscu- 
rantism of the religious leaders and 
their pre-occupation with politics on 
the local and national scene, religion 
has been robbed of its respect in the 
sight of large numbers of Israelis. Very 
often a certain belligerence is exhibited 
in order to express dissatisfaction with 
that which passes in the name of reli- 
gion in Israel today. 


The source of much of the trouble 
stems from the lack of civil courts to 
deal with matters of personal status 
affairs, such as marriage, divorce, burial 
and certain inheritance features. In the 
absence of such courts, each recognized 
community (millet) has established its 
own system of religious courts. There 
are the Rabbinical courts to deal with 
the massive demands of an immigrant 
population. Muslim courts apply the 
Sharia law, under whose jurisdiction the 
only legal mixed marriage in the State 
can be sanctioned. Sharia law allows a 
Muslim to marry either a Jewish or 
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Christian wife and the wife may re- 
tain her former religion. Muslim women 
do not enjoy similar privileges. In ad- 
dition to these courts, the various re- 
cognized Christian communities have 
their separate ecclesiastical courts and 
follow their own prescribed set of laws, 
with little thought being given to in- 
ter-community uniformity. 


Along with the resultant hodge-podge 
of personal status laws in the land, 
the system sustains an even greater 
weakness. It makes no provisions for 
the personal status affairs of the free- 
thinkers, agnostics, or even members of 
the unrecognized denominations (includ- 
ing Israel’s Protestants). In order to get 
married, an unbelieving individual of 
Jewish, Muslim or Christian back- 
ground, as well as a member of the 
unrecognized faiths, must of necessity 
violate his conscience and say his vows 
before a rabbi, priest or kadi in whose 
religion he does not believe or sanc- 
tion. While a Protestant couple may be 
married in their church by their pastor, 
the marriage has no legal status and 
may be invalidated if contested. It is 
absolutely impossible for Protestants to 
get a divorce in Israel. 


The existence of these religious courts 
and the absence of civil courts are in 
themselves a violation of the principle 
of equal rights and personal freedom. 
When there exists such a situation, the 
late Haim Greenberg maintained, “the 
State assumes the character of a ‘tripart- 
ite theocracy.’ ”’ 


The seriousness of the problems aris- 


ing from the use of coercive legislation 
in the area of faith and conscience 





cannot be over-estimated, and it is in 
this area that many are expressing re- 
sentment. 

In a recent survey conducted by the 
writer in which religious leaders of the 
major faiths were polled, the majority 
registered their belief that serious harm 
was inflicted on any individual who 
was coerced in matters of faith and 
conscience, Any spiritual benefit deriv- 
ed was considered as nil, while on the 
other hand such coercion made him no 
more than a part of a machine or a cell 
of the social organism and robbed him 
of a wholeness or an entity which is 
his rightful small universe or ‘olam 
katan.’ 


A man may leave his Church, his 
Mosque, his Synagogue; he may forsake 
his community or renounce his national- 
ity and become the citizen of another 
state and still retain his selfhood. In so 
doing he may either ruin his life or 
redeem it, depending on the circum- 
stances, but in a bona fide democratic 
society, he must be free to take the 
plunge. 

If a citizen eats pork or travels to 
the beach on Shabbath; or if he chooses 
to observe all the dietary laws and re- 
laxes at home on the Sabbath, the state 
is invading the sacred domain of con- 
science in enacting legislation for of 
against either, except to protect him in 
the free exercize of these rights. 

A matter that is eliciting concern 
from several quarters has to do with 
the nation-wide census scheduled for 
May 1961 (the matter was discussed 
on the floor of the recent Israel United 
Christian Council convention in Tiber- 
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jas and a special committee was set up 
to study its implications for minority 
groups and other non-conforming Is- 
raelis). Until the state can guarantee a 
secular society, will it not amount to 
a form of religious oppression to force 
the citizen to register his religious com- 
munity ? If the question of /e’um (na- 
tionality) and citizenship are included, 
le'um must of necessity carry a definite 
religious interpretation. As long as the 
State designates itself as “Jewish,” 
there cannot be equal rights unless all 
are somehow denominated Jewish. But 
can Jewishness become so wide a thing 
that anyone may call himself a Jew ? 
The only alternative is to make the 
designation, Israeli, a separate term with 
only political and territorial meanings 
and to drop all religious tests supposed- 
ly to be contained in the census per- 
taining to questions of religion and 
le’um. Many in the state, because of 
the principle involved, may feel the 
necessity of refusing to answer these 
questions, if a suitable option is not 
provided. 


In an effort to retain an influence 
in the community, the professional 
Jewish religionist often turns to the 
political arena while confining his re- 
ligious activities to matters of ritual, 
instead of exercising spiritual leader- 
ship which is the normal source of in- 
fluence. Much time and interest is con- 
sumed in the all-absorbing juggle for 
power within the framework of the 
nation’s four religious parties. The re- 
sult has not only produced spiritual 
malnutrition, but the additional spec- 
tacle of the nation’s religious leaders 
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living in a world apart and out of 
contact with present day realities. A 
common complaint phrased by an Is- 
raeli author points out that the “‘syna- 
gogue stands apart from the world. 
The rabbis are city or town employees 
and, attached to the Kehilla, they them- 
selves deal with ritual matters. Neither 
the synagogues nor the rabbinate as a 
whole have anything to do with youth 
work or education.” 
commented : 


A book reviewer 
“When most of the 
young people come in contact with the 
rabbinate (e.g. at family ceremonies), 
their attitude tends to be one of more 
or less amused tolerance. It would be 
difficult enough for any rabbinate in 
the modern world to reach many of 
the young people; but with its present 
mentality, the Israel rabbinate is in 
danger of being regarded as little more 
than a museum piece.” 

The same criticism fits Christian and 
Muslim religious leadership just as ap- 
propriately. Centuries of cultural and spi- 
ritual drought have reduced the Arab 
villages to such insensitivity that they 
are scarcely aware of their great needs. 
Muslim religious leadership in this area 
is almost non-existent, while Christian 
efforts of a permanent nature are piti- 
fully inadequate. 

This indifference and inactivity in 
the areas where religious leaders are 
expected to excel, will undoubtedly 
continue to be protested by pointed re- 
jection of that which passes in the name 
of religion in Israel today. 


M uch of the dilemma can be explain- 
ed from history. The Prophet Mo- 
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hammed, desiring to provide a tolerant 
way of life for his non-Muslim sub- 
jects (Jews and Christians), conferred 
upon them the status of ‘“dhimmi,” or 
protected peoples. The subjugated mi- 
norities plowed their fields and paid 
enormous taxes into the main stream 


of life in that Golden Age. 


The system was too successful to be 
discarded, consequently the Ottoman 
Turks adapted the prevailing adminis- 
trative machinery to their needs and 
further perfected the Prophet’s system. 
The late Dr. Paul D. Rowden provides 
further background by observing that 
the “Sharia law was inclusive and re- 
gulated political and social, as well 
as religious matters. This law was ap- 
plicable to Muslims alone; therefore, 
Christians and Jews under Ottoman 
rule were allowed to arrange their own 
internal community affairs.” The re- 
ligious courts of the various communi- 
ties (Turkish: millet, Arabic: millah, 
originally meant “creed,” or ‘people’ 
in an ethnic sense, but has today come 
to mean “nation” and “‘nationality’’) 
had jurisdiction over all matters per- 
taining to personal status. 

Unwilling to alter existing practices, 
the British adopted the millet system 
in toto, allowing only minor changes 
during the period of the Palestinian 
mandate. 

At the first cursory view, it might 
seem incredible that the new Jewish 
State would also elect to conform to 
medieval Middle Eastern norms, but 
this it did, leaving the student of 
Middie East socio-religious develop- 
ment scrambling for the answer. There 


are many reasons, some dubious or un- 
important ; while others command care. 
ful attention, 

One explanation, though over-simpli- 
fied and difficult to substantiate, claims 
that the community system in Israel 
today is the natural result of the meet- 
ing and merger of the ghetto with 
the millet. Characteristic of both, high 
communal walls exist that cannot easily 
be scaled in either direction. 


Other maintain, with a higher de- 
gree of veracity, that the adoption of 
the millet system was the result of 
political expediency during the first 
few months of Statehood. The found- 
ing fathers were hard-up for a majority 
to form the first coalition, and rather 
than risk a compromise with also-social- 
ist Mapam, they invited the religious 
bloc to the nuptials, who came with 
their ancient system, and the marriage 
stuck. 

The real reason for the tenacious 
gtip of the millet system upon the 
jugular of Israel is because of the 
powerful support it receives from the 
religious leaders of all faiths — Jewish, 
Muslim and Christian. They are con- 
vinced that only within the high pro- 
tective walls of such a system is their 
existence secure. The preservation of 
the communal wall is life itself and 
they interpret their mission largely in 
terms of patching and mending its 
cracks, to the exclusion of a pastoral 
concern for the individual and _ his 
spiritual welfare within the walls. 


\° the attempt to accomplish the al- 
most impossible with an im 
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migrant population, the planners of 
the state have concentrated their efforts 
on creating national unity. When it 
is considered that nearly every nation 
of the world is represented, with the 
Babel of languages and the nightmare 
of cultures, the effort has been heroic. 

Yet one middle wall of partition re- 
mains which divides the people within 
the state. While the existence of the mi- 
nority communities, with their distinct 
religio-ethnic emphasis, is encouraged, 
it will be virtually impossible to weld 
the State into the national unity that is 
so desirable. Instead of a united 
people, emerging within the framework 
of democratic statehood, the result will 
be an unwieldy collection of ‘‘states” 
within a state and the dream of nation- 
al unity will remain unrealized. 


For example, Israel’s Arab popula- 
tion, forming roughly one-tenth of the 
population, until now feel little al- 
legiance to the State. They feel that 
this is a Jewish State and the term 
cannot easily be stretched broad enough 
to include them. Only the secular 
state ideal, wherein the term “Israeli” 
carries no more than geographical and 
political connotations, can produce an 
atmosphere and an environment where 
all peoples, regardless of race or re- 
ligion, will feel a close kinship to the 
State. The Arab feels strongly that on- 
ly the Jews in Israel are Israelis and 
that by virtue of the fact that the re- 
ligious element is dominant. There- 
fore, rather than sensing an over- 
powering loyalty to the state, the Arab 
concentrates his loyalties on his re- 
ligious community, which is not only 
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his nominal spiritual home, but has 
come to be a symbol of his 
nationality as well. 


“true 


National unity will be short of its 
goal to the extent that the millet 
system and state-sponsored religion are 
allowed to continue on their ancestral 
ways unchallenged. Their dividing 
walls, defended and beloved by the re- 
ligious leaders of all faiths, are the key 
barriers to unity and, as they exist to- 
day, are virtually insurmountable. 


Therefore, sentiment favorable to 
disestablishment and dissolution of the 
millet system may not be expected to 
come from religious or political echel- 
ons of leadership, but from the young 
intelligentsia who favor the secular in- 
terpretation of government. They un- 
derstand the secular state ideal in terms 
expressed by Muhammed Assed Bey, 
former Minister of Justice in Turkey : 
“A secular state means irre- 
ligiousness or religiousness. It means 
that religion has nothing to do with 
the affairs of the state. Religion be- 
comes a matter of personal conscience.” 


neither 


Herzl chose to state it in other terms, 
but with equal force: “We shall let 
every man find salvation... in his own 
particular way. Above and before all 
we shall make room for the immortal 
band of our Freethinkers, who are con- 
stantly making new conquests for 
humanity. No more force will be ex- 
ercized on any one than is necessary 
for the preservation of the State and 
order...” After singularly honoring  re- 
ligious leaders for their “valuable fune- 
tion,’ Herzl cautions, “but they must 
not 


interfere in the administration of 
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the State which confers distinction upon 
them, else they will conjure up dif- 
ficulties without and within.” 

Prophetic words such as these need 
a rehearing today. Could it be that 
Herzl foresaw the dubious days ahead 
when the religionists would attempt 
to impose a theocratic concept of 
government in which freedom in mat- 
ters of faith and conscience would re- 
ceive only lip-service ? “Every man 
will be as free and undisturbed in his 
faith or his disbelief as he is in his 
Herzl “And 
if it should occur that men of other 
creeds and different nationalities come 
to live amongst us, we should accord 
them honorable protection and equal- 
ity before the law.” 


nationality.” continued, 


he favorite red-herring that has 

been used to foster doubt and 
suspicion in the minds of many Israe- 
lis is the charge that positive steps to- 
ward disestablishment would trigger 
the conflict vaguely described as ‘‘Kul- 
This pscudophobia has 
gripped the leadership of the state for 


twelve years to the extent that rather 


turkampf. sf 


than holding the line against further 
theocratic been 


retreats” 


encroachments, it has 


convinced that little “‘tactical 
here and there were necessary for ap- 
peasement ; all in the interest of peace. 

But it has been a costly peace in 


the arena of religious liberty. 


Few national problems facing this 
young state have their first steps to- 
has 
the religious problem. Immediate at- 
tention needs to be piven to the es- 


ward solution so clearly defined as 
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tablishment of a dual system of courts, 
civil and religious, to serve those of 
the secular as well as the religious ap- 
proach. The majority of citizens would 
undoubtly continue to apply to the 
religious courts on matters pertaining 
to personal status. Others, including 
those of the non-recognized commun- 
ities, the non-religious, and those of 
mixed religions or nationalities, would 
have the option of applying to civil 
courts for marriage certificates, burial 
permits, divorces, etc. 

In the survey mentioned earlier, the 
majority of those polled indicated a de- 
cided preference for the dual system of 
courts, and asserted that such an ap- 
proach would be an important first 
step toward granting full civil rights 
to the state’s minority citizens as well 


as to its non-conformists. 


Today it is popular to speak of te- 
form measures, but it is too costly in 
both time and manpower. The change 
will come most successfully through a 
rededication to the principles of Herzl 
and a determined resolve to insure this 
nation further theocratic 
croachments. It will come through a 
mandate from the citizens of the state, 
who are committed to the democratic 
ideal of statehood in which there is 2 
free synagogue, a free mosque and a 
free church within a free state. 


against en- 


Not only would the coveted goal of 
national unity be brought within reach 
through and  dissolu- 
tion of community barriers, but a fur- 
ther advantage would be gained. The 
religious leadership of all faiths would 

(Continued on page 64) 
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AUBREY HODES 


SHRINE OF THE LIARS 


A FOLK-TALE 


ow this is the tale told to us by Sheikh Jussef el-Kabir in his home in Nazareth 
while we reclined on ornate divans and sipped the strong black coffee 
brought in noiselessly by his wife padding back and forth in soft slippers: 

Between here and Tiberias is a tomb built in a granite rock between two 
sycamores. Here is buried Sheikh Mazawit, may Allah restore him to us at the 
time of the judgment. He was a man of infinite wealth who lived in the south 
of Palestine, and when his flocks went out to graze his sheep blackened the 
fields as locusts do the sky. When his camels went out on pasture the fellaheen 
for a hundred miles around fled from fear that the armies of all the world 
were about to attack them. At the wedding of his eldest son a thousand horses, 
against whom the snow would appear as black as the heart of an infidel, danced the 
fantasia, and the fire made to roast the lambs warmed the underside of Heaven. 

And yet despite his prosperity he was a humble and a good man, and his 
fame for charity was known in all the hovels of the beggars. Once he was 
walking along the road that led through his fields and met a girl sobbing beside 
a shattered pitcher lying upon the ground. 

“What troubles you, my daughter ?”” he asked of the maiden. 

“I went to the herd to fetch a pitcher of cream for our household,” she 
cried. “On a patch of mud I slipped, broke the pitcher and spilt the cream, and 
my mother will beat me.’ And she renewed her sobbing. 

“Fear not,” said the Sheikh gently. He knelt down, picked up a handful 
of the offending earth, against the brown of which the drops of spilt cream 
shone like lilies, and kneaded it into a new pitcher. When he had finished he 
gave it to the maiden, saying with a smile, “Gaze within and be comforted, 
my daughter.” 

She looked, and behold the pitcher was full to the brim with rich yellow cream. 

Merrily she ran on her way, after thanking the kind Sheikh who had saved 


—_— 








AUBREY HODES is a young Israeli weiter and poet who is also a member of New Ou 
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her a beating. But the earth never forgot the rebuke administered to it by the 
Sheikh. It harbored hate within its heart, and waited for revenge. The seeds 
were planted, the rains came, the grains were reaped, and still the earth did not 
forget. The sun beat down, the khamsin arrived and passed, the leaves began to 
fall and still it remembered. 


There came the day when the spirit of Sheikh Mazawit, aleh salaam w’salat, 
departed from this earth. With great sorrow his family and friends bade him 
farewell as they reverently lowered his coffin into the ground and covered it 
to the level of the grass. 


But on the morrow passers-by saw that the hole had been opened again 
and the coffin lay on the surface. Suspecting that this was the work of grave- 
robbers, or evil ones who sought to mutilate men’s bodies with the false claim 
that they could thus cure sickness, they buried the coffin in another place and 
placed a guard over the grave. Within an hour the guard came running in 
great haste to the mosque where their imam knelt in prayer. He related that 
no sooner had the mourners departed than a violent trembling seized the earth. 
The boulders began to shake, the grass to quiver and the trees to crack, until 
the ground opened and vomited up the coffin of Sheikh Mazawit, upon which 
the quaking ceased instantly and all returned to its former calm. _ 

Men perceived now the true cause of the restlessness of the coffin. The 
earth had refused to accept the Sheikh, holy man though he was, because he 
had mended the pitcher, and wherever he was laid the soil would reject him. 

When a mortal is denied entrance to the earth, the Beginning and End 
of all men, there is only one course open to the truly Faithful. The imam knew 
this well from his study of the Law, though never before had such a thing 
occurred in his village. Accordingly, in fear ‘and trembling he chose from his 
herd the largest and strongest camel, bound the coffin securely on its back 
and turned it loose to wander where it wished. 


rom the south the camel wandered with its face set towards the green and 

fertile hills of the north, for it was summer and the grass had withered in 
the heat. And as he wandered, he cropped the herbage and nibbled the succulent 
Jeaves of the acacia but paused not in his journeyings, neither at night nor in 
the daytime. And no man molested him, for they had great terror of the 
coffin on his back. 


Thus he travelled many days and nights until he came, between Nazareth and 
Tiberias, to Wadi el-Abiyad, the White Valley, so called because in winter the 
waters rush down its narrow channel with a white foam like the mane of a fine 
stallion. And there he gave a mighty sigh, knelt on his front knees so that the 
coffin touched the ground, and rested his head on the rock between the two 
great sycamore trees. 
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So the inhabitants of that place understood that it was willed that in that 
place the body of the Sheikh should find its rest, and they buried him and the 
estth accepted him and there was peace between them and he became part of it. 

Now because of all that had gone before the tomb of Sheikh Mazawit 
became a place of pilgrimage, and people came from far and wide to kneel at 
it and to tell of his goodness and his battle with the earth which ended in the 
pact that all men make with the ground. 

And it became the most solemn oath that a man from that district could 
swear if he went to the tomb and swore upon the name of Sheikh Mazawit, and 
no man would break that oath. 

Now it came to pass that a cow was stolen from one of the fellahin, and 
when he went out to search for it he found the skin outside one of the Bedouin 
tents. He went inside the tent and said, “Greetings if you be honest men, but 
I have found the skin of my missing cow outside your tent and I recognize it 
from the scar on the right shoulder where the bull gashed her last summer.” 

The Bedouin looked at the ground and said, “We have not seen your cow.” 

“If you are innocent,” said the fellah, “you will agree to put Sheikh Mazawit 
over us as judge, so let us go now to his tomb and swear upon it.” 

So the fellah and the Bedouin went together to the tomb, where a group of 
Bedouin from a neighboring encampment were gathered, When they saw their 
brother about to swear to a lie on the sacred tomb they called him to one side 
and whispered to him: “Brother, are you not afraid of the punishment of Allah?” 

The Bedouin smiled and answered, “Better that I should be punished by the 
hand of Allah the merciful in the day that I die, than by these pigs of fellahin 
this very day.” 

And he swore a false oath. 

The Bedouin gazed at him in terror, expecting immediate retribution from 
an angry Heaven. But as minutes passed and he was stricken by no thunderbolts 
nor afflicted by leprosy they began to wonder, and to say to one another: “Surely 
if the grave was holy he would have been instantly punished, and if his worthless 
feet still walk the ground it is a sign that the grave is not potent and need not 
carry fear with it.” 

From that day the number of liars, thieves and robbers in that district 
increased. The Bedouin would swear to strangers who knew not of the proven 
falsity of the tomb that they were paragons of virtue, that the camel they were 
selling was the finest in all the East, and that the price they were asking was 
such to render them impoverished for life. And the people who lived in the 
area of the tomb prospered and grew fat. 

And since that time the tomb of Sheikh Mazawit has been called by the 
Arabs “Gamma el-Kazabin,” which means ‘The Shrine of the Liars.” 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


The Eichmann trial, which opens in Je- 
tusalem this month, promises to be a major 
event in the precise documentation of Nazi 
history, Its revelations may have interna- 
tional repercussions and will awaken again 
the traumatic agonies of doomed European 
Jewry. Could these Jews have been saved 
if the Allies had taken action in time? Was 
Eichmann a model file clerk of mass death 
or an active agent of the Nazi murder 
machine? Was his kidnapping justified? 
Will such a trial advance international Jaw 
and historic justice or violate them? These 
and other soul-searching questions are being 
hotly debated in Israel and abroad, and 
form the contrapuntal background to the 
human drama of the arch proiagonist him- 
self, 

Not the least of these grave moral pro- 
blems now being hotly debated in Israel is: 
if Eichmann is found guilty and sentenced 
to death, should he be executed? The lead- 


ing afternoon paper Ma’ariv (week-end 
circulation 100,006) recently published a 
symposium on this question. Dr. Nahum 


Goldmann, President of the World Zionist 
Organization and the World Jewish Con- 
gress, firmly against the death 
penalty, “I am opposed to the death penalty 
in principle,’ Dr 


came out 


Goldmann stated, ‘‘and 
I am not inclined to make an exception in 
this case.” The and international 
impact of the trial would be far greater, 
he felt, if declared that, although 
Eichmann has been found guilty, the death 
sentence will not be carried out and Eich- 
mann remains in prison in Israel. Other 
speakers, notably Professor Yigal Yadin, 
favored the death penalty on the grounds 
that “the world must be shown that ideolog- 
ical murder is no more justified than ordin- 


ary murder.” The general feeling was sum- 


moral 


Israel 


med up by Méariv’s editor, Aryeh Disen- 
chik, who said, “After the trial itself, only 
hanging or shooting will be a_ terrible 
anti-climax, A squeeze of the trigger, a pull 
of the rope — is that all?” 


Eichmann’s fate will be decided by the 
Israeli jury at a fair trial witnessed by 
hundreds of foreign journalists and seen by 
millions of people on_ television screens 
around the globe. But as the trial draws 
closer, I think of the passages in the Mishna 
(San. IV, 5; V, 4) which describes a San- 
hedrin that inflicted capital punishment as 
a court of murders. I place on record my 
profound opposition to the imposition of 
the death penalty on Eichmann and propose 
that another way be found to deal with 
this arch-fiend of Nazism, 

*,* 

Writing in a recent issue of Rotary Israel, 
the Quarterly published by Rotary’s District 
199, Reverend Dwight L. Baker of the 
Nazareth Baptist Church has some pertinent 
things to say about ties between Israel's 
Arab and Jewish citizens, “It is disconcerting 
to say the least,” he says, ‘to know that 
after leading the Middle East, Asia and 
Africa in technical advances, social reform 
and industrial achievement, we 
ourselves in the brackets in the 
field of relations.” This problem 
will only be solved on the human or person 
to person level, ‘‘Each citizen will have to 
begin building his own little bridge of 
friendship and understanding.” These “ad- 
ventures in friendship” should spread out 
beyond official bodies and become every 
citizen's private project. Employers should 
make a special effort to ignore racial 
discrimination. Educators should teach _his- 
tory so as to emphasize the best points of 
each people, thus promoting the healing of 
old wounds, Other ideas put forward by 
Reverend Baker include joint work camp 
programs, a ‘meet the citizen’’ program, 
Arabic as well as Hebrew Ulpanim (in 
tensive language study courses), and_ visits 
to places of pride in each people's heritage. 
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Some Answers to Old Problems 


MIDDLE EAST ISSUES, DAVID ENNALS 
AND IAN CAMPBELL, Fabian Pamphlet, 
Research Series 220, London, February 1961, 
29 pp. 

In 1959 the National Executive of the 
Labour Party set up a working party to 
sider the situation in the Middle East. The 
joint secretaries of the working party, Mr. 
D. Ennals and Mr. I, Campbell, have re- 
vised the papers prepared by the working 
party and published them, on their own res- 
ponsibility, as a Fabian pamphlet. Publication 
of this pamphlet provoked Mr. Jon Kimche, 
Editor of the “Jewish Observer and Middle 
East Review,” published in London, to write 
a rather aggressive commentary “Un- 
worthy of Consideration” — in the issue of 
February 10th, 


con- 


The Fabian Pamphlet contains five chapt- 
a. 

I) Great Power Interests and Commit- 

ments 

Il) Arab Nationalism 

Ill) Oil 

IV) Economic Developlent 

V) Arab-Israeli Relations 

All these sections are remarkable for their 
concise briefing of the main facts and de- 
velopments, dealing with the whole area as 
an entity, presenting facts, problems and 
needs objectively and unconditioned by con- 
troversial evaluations, This approach is most 
striking when the authors describe the com- 
petition between the Great Powers in the 
Middle East. They deal with this matter 
without making the slightest moral or ideo- 
logical distinction between the competing 
forces, as so often happens in other re- 
searches or commentaries, The same un- 
biased approach is to be found in the evalu-- 





ation of the new Iraqi regime. Messrs. En- 
nals and Campbell express the view (which 
certainly is not shared by Mr, Kimche 
and many other Western commentators) 
“General. Kassem has kept in power by a 
judicious balancing between the various forces 
in Iraq — nationalist, Communist and na- 
tional democrat. If Iraq can achieve political 
stability with the national democrats as. a 
pivotal force, she probably has one of the 
best long term prospects in the Middle East 
of evolving into a prosperous and progressive 
state.” 

Apart from its objectivity and concise in- 
formation, the whole research implies the 
important and’ correct, though controversial, 
conclusion that the Arab-Israeli conflict is 
neither the only nor the cardinal one within 
the Middle East and that the main Middle 
East strongholds of both the rival World 
Blocs are to be found outside Israel — in 
the Arab and Moslem countries themselves. 

The fifth and concluding chapter deals 
with Arab-Israeli Relations, After surveying 
the role of the various U. N. agencies, with 
special and more detailed reference to the 
refugee problem, the authors try to find an 
answer to the crucial question — is a settle- 
ment of the conflict and of the refugee 
problem in particular, possible? Before giving 
their own opinions, they put before the 
reader both the Israeli and the Arab case, 
as seen by each of the sides. 


Regarding the future, Messrs, Ennals and 
Campbell see as the first short term objective 
the prevention of any worsening of the pre- 
sent situation. “It is fruitless to attempt to 
impose a purely Western solution, The pro- 
per course is to secure Four Power sup- 
port for a United Nations agreement, cover- 
ing both frontier protection and arms control, 
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Such an agreement, together with a strength- 
ening of the U.N. position on the Arab- 
Israel border, may eventually create a pos- 
sibility of negotiated settlement.” As to the 
actual basis of future negotiations, the 
authors see two possibilities. The first is 
that “from sheer pressure of self-interest, the 
various states concerned will come to an 
accommodation within the present political 
framework, This would imply by its very 
nature major policy changes by all parties. 
Thus the Arab states would have to grant 
diplomatic recognition to Israel, accept a 
frontier roughly similar to the existing one 
and end the economic blockade. For Israel 
it would mean the recognition of Jordan's 
sovereignty over the West Bank, and the 
UAR's over Gaza, the placing of a ceiling on 
total immigration, and the removal of the 
remaining restrictions on the freedom of her 
Arab citizens, Israel's main contribution to 
such a settlement would be a willingness to 
permit the return of a substantial number of 
the Palestine refugees. Clearly, they could 
not return to the land that was theirs and 
could only come in as citizens of the Israeli 
state with no more or less privileges than 
the new immigrants. It seems likely that 
many of the refugees — who dream of the 
farms and the villages which they knew 
prior to 1948 and on which today stand new 
towns with model blocks of flats — would 
not accept this offer. Many who did would 
not find the tempo of life in the new Israel 
to be to their liking anc would return.” 
As an alternative solution, the authors see 
“the emergence of some sort of regional 
Middle East political structure in which 
Turks, Arabs, Kurds and Jews will all have 
a natural place.” In conclusion, Ennals and 
Campbell remind the reader of the limited 
role to be played, even by benevolent out- 
siders, in the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem. “Inevitably, an outcome on either of the 
above lines depends on political and social 
developments in the area itself. Outsiders, 
after all, cannot take Jews and Arabs by 
the scruff of the neck and tell them to 
behave like good Christians! What the 
outside world can do, and what in our view 
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it must do, js to prevent the political and 
military situation from worsening and to 
provide as much assistance as possible both 
for economic development and for the wel- 
fare of the refugees, And, as has already 
been mentioned, an easing in East-West re- 
lations could have a real effect on Arab- 
Israel relations.” 

The Editor of the “Jewish Observer" 
labelied the solution suggested by Ennals 
and Campbell “unworthy of consideration.” 
Obviously he disagrees with the assumption 
that a one-sided Western solution would 
not settle the matter and therefore a Four 
Power agreement is necessary intead. He 
objects not only to the dubious suggestion 
of “placing of a ceiling to total immigra- 
tion,” but, equally, to the abolition of the 
Military Administration in the Arab areas 
of Israel and to the return of a substantial 
number of Arab refugees after a final peace 
settlement. In our view, however, most of 
Messrs. Ennals and Campbell's suggestions 
are certainly worthy of consideration, even 
if we cannot agree with the proposed re- 
striction of immigration. Obviously, such a 
“ceiling on total immigration” is intended 
to reassure the Arabs that Israel should 
never be pushed by future over-population 
into the arms of expansionism, However, 
Israel is today an under-populated country, 
and especially after the realization of its far 
reaching development plans, it will be able 
to absorb several millions of additional im- 
migrants, a process which will take tens of 
years, Furthermore, no sovereign state, es 
pecially a progressive one, would ever at- 
cept any suggestion that it “place a ceiling” 
on its development plans because they could 
result in a growth of population which 
might, in the distant future, tempt the 
country to expansionism, In such a case, all 
that would be asked from any other country 
would be pledges and treaties of non-aggres- 
sion. The main safeguard of this would be 
relations of common interest, cooperation 
and friendship (preferably, but not condi- 
tionally, within some federative regional 
framework), and the existence of democratic 
regimes with a predominance of progressive 
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forces on both sides of the border. A work- 
able guarantee for the agreed frontiers 
should then be issued by the U.N. and 
based on Great Power agreement. 

Ennals’ and Campbell’s deviation in this 
one point from the principle of Israel's 
equality to all the other sovereign states, with 
equal prerogatives, obligations and rights, is 
inconsistent with the whole line and basic 
assumptions of their research, 

However, the importance of a suggested 
solution, making i+ “worthy” or “unworthy 
of consideration,” does not depend on our 
acceptance of all its proposals, but on our 
general evaluation of the whole attempt, its 
motives and spirit, (After all, it should not 
be surprising that any plan for mediation 
between so far-remote points of view would 
include one or two points which are in- 
acceptable to one, if not both, of the sides.) 

Jon Kimche’s rage was aroused not so 
much by the details of Ennals’ and Camp- 
bell’s proposals, as by the fact that respon- 
sible personalities of the British Labour 
Party (although in a personal capacity) have 
put forward any compromise solution at a!l. 
Mr. Kimche is used to the British Labour 
Party's very good tradition of supporting 
Israel's justified demands and claims, and he 
is quite satisfied with this support, so long 
as it keeps to these limits. Now, however, 
when he witnesses a very cautious attempt 
by British Labour leaders to go one step 
further and to add to the Labour Party's 
traditional support for Israel the working 
out of a plan for Middle East mediation and 
Israeli-Arab compromise, Mr, Kimche js an- 
noyed. If it were only for his fears that 
the Labour Party might drop its sympathetic 
attitude and vital support for Israel, his 
anxiety, although perhaps exaggerated, would 
be understandable, The “Jewish Observer” 
lets it be clearly understood however that 
it considers “peace preferable but not in- 
evitable,” and finds any peace initiative or 
mediation by the Labour Party, or by any 
other factor, unrealistic, superfluous and un- 
wanted, Not sharing Mr. Kimche's unrealistic 
complacency, we hold the view that Messrs. 
Ennals and Campbell should be congratulated 


for their most interesting and constructive 
pamphlet. 

It can only be hoped that the British 
Labour Movement, while maintaining its 
traditional sympathy and support for Israel, 
will take 2 more active initiative towards a 
peaceful solution of the Middle East tensions 
in general and of Israeli-Arab relations in 
particular. 

PERETZ MERHAV 


The King of Jordan 


HUSSEIN OF JORDAN, GERALD SPAR- 
ROW, published by Harrap, London, De- 
cember 1960, pp. 154; 15 shillings. 

This is one of the most remarkable poli- 
tical biographies met with by this reviewer 
in the course of two decades of reading 
books on the Middle East. 

It is remarkable in its proportional un- 
balance: its fascinating inside views, far- 
reaching conclusions on such vital issues as 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and the Palestine 
Arab refugee problem on the one hand; and 
the unusual superficiality, distortion of his- 
torical facts and mistakes in names, events 
and places, on the other. 

There is little doubt that the author re- 
quired courage merely to take up his pen 
to write about so young and unstable 2 
country as the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
about which hardly anything serious has 
yet been included among the dozens of re- 
cently-published studies on the Middle East- 
etm countries (apart perhaps from Schwad- 
ran’s attempt last year: see New Outlook, 
May 1960). 

That much of the material in this work 
is genuine is evident not only from the 
fact that the author obtained King Hussein's 
permission to write this first political bio- 
gtaphy to appear in English (a biography 
in Arabic was published in Amman under 
the title, “El Hussein ibn Talal,” in 1957). 
He was provided with assistance in studying 
the situation in the country, and was even 
given an Arab Legion officer escort to show 
him the army in operation. 
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Most of Mr. Sparrow's well-illustrated 
15 chapters truly reflect the conditions pre- 
vailing in the land to Israel’s east. Some, 
such as those dealing with Israel (with all 
their shocking distortions), and with the re- 
fugee problem, contain undoubtedly genuine 
Jordanian views which have never before 
been presented in such frank form. 

The first few chapters present the history 
of the Hashemite family, the character of 


the 


him of Queen Mother Zein’s strong person- 


young monarch, and the influence on 


ality. Then follows a description of the situ- 
ation in the Jordanian kingdom at the turn 
of the previous decade: how King Hussein 


reached the throne after having “seen King 
Farouk exiled, President Nasser's star shoot- 
ing in the eastern firmament,’ and, later, 


his cousin Faisal, King of Iraq, murdered 
and “the red star of General Kassem shin- 
ing in defiance in Baghdad.’ 

There are enlightening descriptions of the 
repeated attempts of Jordan’s northern-and 
southern neighbor, the UAR, to liquidate the 
Hashemite kingdom, the butchery in Bagh- 
dad, and the attack on Hussein’s aircraft by 
Syrian fighter planes in an effort to get rid 
of the last of the Hashemite kings, 

“Many observers think,’ the author writes, 
“that there are only two armies in the whole 
area that are effective fighting forces: the 
Jordanian army and the Israeli. forces.’ He 
also says that ‘certainly the Jordan Air Force 
is now in a another 
Syrian force is 
likely to be as rash as to interfere again 


position to prevent 


incident; no eastern air 
with the King’s progress by plane in or out 
of Jordan.’ 

For the Israeli reader the most important 
passages of this study of the politics of the 
youngest monarch in the east are those em- 
bodied in “The King and the Jews,” and 
“The King and the Refugees.’ 

Had these views been expressed by anyone 
but Mr. Sparrow, the reader might well have 
doubted their authenticity, But the author has 
written about King Hussein as he has seen 
him and as the young Hashemite ruler has 
revealed himself to the writer, 


expressed by the latter on such crucial issues 


‘The views 
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as those concerning Israel must at least in 
large part be attributed to those of the 
monarch in Amman. 

There is no doubt that Hussein’s attitude 
towards Israel is ambivalent: “Israel is Jor- 
dan’s second greatest enemy after Commun- 
ism,” we read at one piace, At another we 
read: “The key questions facing King Hus- 
sein today are firstly, the settlement of the 
Israel problem and with it... the solution of 
the refugee situation; a state of war cannot 
continue indefinitely... If Hussein were able 
to make a move towards peace with Israel 
he would at one stroke become the leader of 
the Arab world...” 

Mr, Sparrow states that the King’s views 
on the Israel question reflect those of every 
Jordanian: that there can be no peace until 
the refugee problem is settled. 

On the other hand, “He champions the 
Arab case against Israel... which does not 
mean that the King does not seek peace... he 
does more... almost alone of the eastern lea- 
ders, Arab or Jew, by his moderation in 
public utterances he creates an atmosphere in 
which peace might prosper.” 

The author emphasizes that, as an Arab 
leader, King Hussein restates the Arab view 
that Israel does not legally exist, but he bur- 
riedly adds that “this view is akin to the 
pleading of lawers... but this only establishes 
a position... It is not designed to procure a 
solution...’ He continues “When the King 
tackles the Isracl issue he is a young maa 
aware that tomorrow is more important thao 
yesterday and in this awareness lies the chief 
hope of an eventual settlement of the Israel- 
Arab dispute...” 

Mr. Sparrow sums up: “After a decade of 
traditional Arab attitudes on the Isracli ques 
tion, Hussein is deeply concerned to reach a 
After talking with leaders of 
public opinion in Jordan, it has become cleat 
to Mr. Sparrow that “if no foreign or UN 
initiative is taken, then the responsibilty of 
making the first move may rest with the 
young King of Jordan.” 

Mr, Sparrow concludes an excellent chapter 
on the refugees (on how camps are dissolved 
and become the suburbs of nearby towns, fe 


’ 


settlement...’ 
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ceiving regular municipal services, and how 
the death of refugees is hidden from 
UNRWA — _ admittedly to retain ration 
etc.), with the statement that the 
“settlement of the refugee problem depends 
on the solution of the Arab-Israelj dispute, 
and this would never be settled without the 
cooperation of the Arab states themselves...” 
It is worth noting the author’s final re- 
marks in “Hussein in the New Decade.” He 
writes: “Arab-Israeli relations are changing 
under the surface (with) Israel’s willingness 
to pay compensation in principle, border in- 
cidents growing fewer... The truth is that 
King Hussein and the Arab leaders face the 
fact that the U.S. and the UK will not allow 
the destruction of Israel, For the first time 
the Arab leaders are, unofficially, acknow- 
ledging the existence of a State of Israel. It 
is inevitable that King Hussein — with the 
longest border with Israel and the best dis- 
ciplined army in the Near East — will take 
a leading part in the establishment of peace 
in the Near East in the immediate future...”. 
The value of the book is unfortunately 
decreased by its superficiality and misstate- 
ments, an unscientific approach, and out- 
rageous misspellings. 
Mr. the Israeli- 
Jordanian armistice lines were “imposed by 
force, not by agreement.” Alj Abu Nuwar 
was not dismissed three days after the abort- 
ive coup at the Zerka Arab Legion Head- 
quarters, but on the same night. It was not 


cards, 


According to Sparrow, 


K'ng Hussein who granted the Palestinians 
full Jordanian citizenship, but King Abdul- 
lah, in 1949, Falastin is an Old City, not 
an Amman daily. 

Despite such distortions and errors, the 
importance of Mr 
evident, 


Sparrow’s book remains 


GIDEON WEIGERT 


Mixed Feelings on Israel 


ISRAEL: A BLESSING AND 
HANDLEY V. COOKE, Stevens 
Lid, London 1960. 

According to the publishers, this the first 


A CURSE, 


and Sons, 


objective study of Israel. As a matter of 
fact it is an extremely ambitious, subjective 
and uneven little book, popularly written 
and generally pro-Jewish, that adds very lit- 
tle to our understanding of the problems at 
hand. 

As might be expected, the author, who 
has had considerable diplomatic experience 
(he was for a long while American Consul 
in Jerusalem) and has been an instructor in 
international law, is at his best when deal- 
ing with the complicated refugee problem 
and the problems of delineating Israel’s bor- 
ders, His concept of an ideal Israel is illum- 
inating as an example of a certain kind of 
Western diplomatic mentality, 

In a scant 294 pages the author discusses 
(1) Israel's right to hold territory in the 
Middle East, (2) her capacity to contribute 
to the general welfare of the region, (3) 
her ability to exist at all, except as an art- 
ificial entity sustained by outside support, 
(4) whether her conduct has been such as 
to entitle her to consideration, and (5) her 
responsibility for the fate of the Arab re- 
fugees, Mr. Cooke then proceeds to translate 
his conclusions on these points into practical 
terms, taking up the matter of large-scale 
Jewish immigration into Israel, the delinea- 
tion of her permanent boundaries and finally 
the effect of Israel's existence and policies 
upon the status of Jews in other countries. 

In passing, the author comments  super- 
ficially on various aspects of Israeli life, in- 
cluding political personalities, education, re- 
lations between church and state, the role of 
the kibbutzim, the nature of the Histadrut 
(Federation of Labor), newspaper censorship 
policies, internal tensions, and the character 
of the His discussion of 
Moshe Dayan, Abba Eban and Shimon Peres 
kib- 


butzim to monasteries is strange; his citation 


new generation, 


is inconsequential; his comparison of 
of Ha'aretz as the nonpartisan daily of Israel 
has a peculiar ring 

When, Cooke 


boundary and refugee problems, he is evi- 


however, Mr @scusses 


dently on firmer ground, He proposes a 


“new solution” to the refugee problem, con- 


tending that this must be disposed of first 
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before the matter of boundaries can be con- 
sidered. He suggests that Israel accept some 
200,000 Arab refugees (providing, of course, 
that there are that many who wish to return) 
who are willing to pledge allegiance to 
Israel. Israel, in her turn, should acknow- 
ledge the right of the refugees, in principle, 
to return to their homes in her territory, 
and should defray the resettlement costs, also 
compensating for property losses in the case 
of those not re-admitted to her territory, He 
further suggests that Israel be allowed to 
spread out the repatriation over a period of 
four years, with the UN continuing in the 
interim to support all those waiting their 
turn. The author considers 200,000 as the 
number that would constitute a total solu- 
tion of the problem, expecting the remainder 
to be absorbed in the various Arab countries. 
Mr. Cooke here overlooks a major difficulty 
reflected in the contradiction between this 
suggestion and words that he wrote only a 
few pages earlier. There he pointed out that 
the UN resolution of 1948 urged Israel to 
repatriate, not all the refugees, but only 
those returning with peaceful intent, He also 
remarked that one of the most fundamental 
principles of international law is the right 
of every nation to existence and self-preser- 
vation, Moreover, he clearly indicated that 
enmity toward Israel was rife among the 
Arab refugees. How then can Israel be sure 
of the “peaceful intent’ of the returning 
refugees? Is an oath of allegiance sufficient 
guarantee of such intent ? 

Mr. Cooke further suggests that after 
Israel had admitted the 200,000 refugees, 
she and the three Arab states involved be 
allowed a year or two to make free arrange- 
ments of their own in regard to their perma- 
nent frontiers. Should they fail to do so, 
“the Western powers should give de jure 
recognition to the present boundaries, less 
any Arab claims against this area on specific 
and constructive grounds, but not for pur- 
poses of refugee resettlement, For it is al- 
ways desirable to support a territorial status 
quo if there are no compelling reasons 
to do otherwise.” Granting the extremely 
ambiguous nature of the words “specific and 
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constructive,” the author essentially approves 
the recognition of the present boundaries, 
since he points out that for any number 
of valid reasons the partition boundaries can. 
not be taken as a basis for negotiations on 
this subject. 


The author has some severe criticisms to 
make of Israel’s behavior among the family 
of nations. Her brag, filibuster, and “arro- 
gance”’ are a source of endless irritation to 
him, Ben-Gurion’s pose as a modern pro- 
phet and his utterances prior to the Sinai 
Campaign are roundly criticized. Mr, Cooke 
also deplores the fact that the Israeli eco- 
nomy is dominated by the Histadrut, and 
he especially regrets that funds for the sup- 
port of this economy are allowed to be so- 
licited in the United States. To his thinking, 
American Jewry, despite its considerable con- 
tributions to Zionist institutions, has pre- 
cious little to say about how they should 
be run. Nor is he very optimistic on this 
score in regard to the future. 


The author is very concerned indeed that 
(in the words of the Balfour Declaration) 
“nothing shall be done which may pre 
judice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” In this respect 
he regards Zicnist concepts and policies on 
immigration with misgiving, feeling that 
some degree of dual loyalty. 
There is no evidence that he is conversant 
with Brandeis’ incisive reasoning on _ this 
matter. Indeed, the author regards Zionism in 
general as an anachronism, a narrow tribal 
concept of nationalism whose day has passed, 

In his conclusion the author says: “I have 
made light of the Arab and pro-Arab com- 
plaints about Israel. It is a tolerably good 
nation, with higher standards (even in act- 
ual practice) than average.” The Israeli 
reader will be pleased by this clean bill of 
health but will resent the very discussion of 
Israel's right to exist at all, as if she were 
still in the blueprint stage and not ao 
existing reality, 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


DOV EPPEL (BORA) 


COMMUNISTS IN THE UAR AND IRAQ 


he Moscow Pravda reported that the 

leader of the leftist Iraqi Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan visited the Soviet 
Union at the time of the Communist 
Summit Conference last November. We 
may assume that the Kurdish leader 
was present at the Conference in the 
capacity of an observer, since the De- 
mocratic Party of Kurdistan is officially 
non-Communist. For reasons connected 
with the internal situation in Iraq the 
Conference organizers thought it pre- 
ferable not to list this party among the 
official Communist delegations. In this 
regard it is worth remarking that the 
Moscow Conference listed Iraq together 
with the United Arab Republic, Jordan, 
Spain, Portugal and the United States 
of America as countries where “glorious 
sons of the working class and democrats 
are imprisoned for their convictions.” 
The Conference addressed an appeal 
to world opinion to develop a mass 
campaign for the liberation of the in- 
dividuals who have been imprisoned 
because of their struggle “for peace, 
national independence and democracy.” 





DOV EPPEL is a political commentator for 
the Israeli daily Lamerhar, 


The participants of the Moscow Con- 
ference thus apparently considered the 
lot of the Communists in the neutralist 
Arab countries to be comparable to that 
of the Communists in fascist Spain and 
Portugal. Indeed, reliable reports from 
Iraq that General Kassem’s 
Government is pursuing an openly anti- 
Communist policy. 

After revolution of 
July 1958, the Iraqi Communist Party 
played an important role in mobilizing 
masses of workers and intellectuals in 
support of the new order. The Party 
set up many professional organizations, 
such as the Federation of Labor Unions, 
peasant unions, the Organization of De- 
mocratic Youth and the Students’ Union. 
The CPI also played a key role in the 
Peace Movement. Abd el-Wahhab ash- 
Shawwaf’s revolt in March 1959 was 
put down largely thanks to the Com- 
munist Party's members and its affiliat- 
ed organizations. General Kassem re- 
cognized and acknowledged this fact, 
as did the President of the United 
Arab Republic, who called the Iraqi 
Prime Minister a ‘Communist puppet.” 

Some months afterwords, however, 
the Iraqi Communist Party suffered its 


indicate 


the successful 
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first setback. Its demands for participa- 
tion in the government were rejected 
and reports from the provinces told of 
growing restrictions on the activities of 
the local organizations. Civil and re- 
figious authorities openly encouraged 
anti-Communist elements to attack Com- 
munist activists. These actions reached 
their climax in the Kirkuk events of 
July 1959, when participants of a mass 
meeting of the Peace Movement clash- 
ed with anti-Communists. In these 
clashes Kurdish tribesmen fought on 
the Communist side against members of 
the Turcoman national minority, noted 
for their Muslim fanaticism, with whom 
the Kurds share a tradition of mutual 
animosity. 

According to an article published in 
the official Communist Ittihad  esh- 
Sha’ab, the events in Kirkuk were the 
outcome of a deliberate provocation by 
reactionary forces working against the 
republic, But the Communist press and 
the Party’s Central Committee also ad- 
mitted that “terrible violations’ had 
been _— perpetrated. § Non-Communist 
sources in Iraq described the Kirkuk 
events as a “‘slaughter’’ carried out by 
the Communists, and particularly their 
Kurdish allies, against the Turcomans. 

The Kirkuk events were a turning 
point in the between the 
Kassemite circles and the Iraqi Com- 
munist movement. The party was refus- 
ed recognition and 


relations 


individuals have 
been arrested for setting up illegal party 
groups. The Communist press and the 
organs of the Labor Unions have been 
closed, Elections in labor unions and 
peasant organizations were rigged in 
order to exclude Communists. The Stu- 


dents’ Union, the Union of Democratic 
Youth and other pro-Communist organ- 
izations have been practically outlawed 
and most of their leaders imprisoned. 


he Communist delegations assembled 

in Moscow expressed the view that 
listing Iraq among the countries where 
Communists are persecuted. Similarly 
justified was the expression of solidar- 
ity with political prisoners in the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. The Egyptian Com- 
munist Party is not mentioned among 
the parties represented at the Moscow 
Conference. Indeed, one might ask 
whether this party now exists at all. In 
1956 the Italian Communist Unita te- 
ported the organization of the Egypt- 
ian United Communist Party. This an- 
nouncement was considered to indicate 
that the split in the Egyptian Commun- 
ist movement had been brought to an 
end. Actually, however, this was mis- 
leading. The unification of the Com- 
munist splinter groups remained wish- 
ful thinking alone. Government police 
agents apparently successfully infiltrated 
the Communist cells and succeeded in 
breaking them up by corruption and 
provocation. 

One of the means of corrupting the 
Egyptian Communist movement was to 
encourage leftist and crypto-Communist 
writers and journalists to express their 
views openly when these coincided with 
the regime's anti-Western and anti- 
imperialist policies, at the same time 
forbidding any Communist criticism of 
the regime itself, The differences of 
views concerning the problem how fat 
support of Nasser was justified in the 
interest of the common struggle against 
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imperialism, was one of the chief 
factors undermining the unity of the 
Egyptian Communist movement. 

For some time after the establish- 
ment of the United Arab Republic, 
Nasser tolerated Communist activites in 
Syria, But this relatively idyllic situation 
lasted less than a year. At the begin- 
ning of 1959 the Syrian Communist 
Party shared the fate of its Egyptian 
comrades. Since then Communist activ- 
ity in both parts of the United Arab 
Republic has been considered criminal 
and severely punished. In a recent pro- 
damation the Syrian Communist Party 
described the existing order in Syria as 
a “regime of Nasserite terror.” 

The legal organ of the Party recently 
published a leading article calling for 
a national front of all Syrian patriots 
to fight for a “radical revision” of the 
Egyptian-Syrian union, for the libera- 
tion of Syria from Egyptian domina- 
tion and the restoration of the demo- 
cratic regime. The international Com- 
munist monthly, World Communist Re- 
view (number 12/1960), reports that not 
only Communists, but also members of 
other political movements, 
the members of the 


including 
B’ath 
Party, have been subjected to persecu- 
tion, imprisonment and 


Socialist 


torture, by 
methods borrowed from the Fascists. 
The paper quotes particular cases of 
individuals who died in Syrian prisons 
after being tortured by the Nasserite 
investigators, 

It may be assumed that in their re- 
ports to the Moscow Summit Con- 
ference the delegations of the Syrian 
and Iragi Communist Parties gave full 
descriptions of the internal situations 


in their countries and of the policies of 
the governments towards the Commun- 
ist movement. They unavoidably had to 
raise the question of how Communists 
can solve practically, in their day-to-day 
activity, the contradiction be- 
tween the need to support their respect- 
ive governments’ 


tragic 


neutralist policies 
while being subjected to unsufferable 
persecutions by the same governments. 
Furthermore, it is undeniable that many 
domestic political measures aimed at 
the liquidation of the remnants of 
colonial rule are being carried out by 
the same governments which are employ- 
ing fascist and terrorist methods against 
the Communists. The truth is that these 
governments enjoy the support of the 
nationalists of their countries. 


~ Communist Summit Conference 
was therefore absolutely justified in 
there was still common ground for a 
broad united national front embracing 
the working class, peasantry and “na- 
tional bourgeoisie,’ whose aim should 
be the total liquidation of the remnants 
of colonial rule, the completion of the 
“‘anti-feudal democratic revolution,” the 
improvement of the standard of living 
of the population and the establishment 
of a “national democratic’’ state. 

The term “national democratic’ is 
new in the official Communist politic- 
al vocabulary. It corresponds roughly to 
the “guided democratic” used by Pre- 
sident of Indonesia Sukarno and approv- 
ed by the Indonesian Communist Party. 
But even in Indonesia, where the Com- 
munist Party is represented in the 
Parliament nominated by the President, 
“guided democracy” is interpreted dif- 
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ferently by the nationalists — the main 
support of Sukarno, and the Commun- 
ists. According to Sukarno the system 
of “guided democracy” is designed to 
assure the full cooperation of all the 
social classes and political parties under 
his personal guidance to achieve econ- 
omic independence and social progress. 
This conception of cooperation excludes 
independent political activity and is for 
this reason opposed by the Communists. 
According to their view, participation 
in the National Front should be com- 
bined with the freedom of political 
activity, propaganda and the right to 
criticize measures on the part of the 
government which are the consequence 
of the “‘vaccilating character” of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and its inclination to 
cooperate with the imperialist power. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
Indonesian Communists have succeeded 
in imposing their views on Sukarno. On 
the contrary, Communist attempts to 
express political views on specific steps 
made by the Sukarno government have 
been met with swift and decisive 
counter-measures, including the closing 
of Haryan Rakyat, the central organ of 
the Communist Party, and the outlaw- 
ing of provincial organizations. It may 
be said, in short, that the price Indo- 
nesian Communists have to pay for 
their inclusion in the system of “‘na- 
tional” or “guided” democracy is rather 
high. 

Nevertheless, the Communist parties 
in Iraq and Syria would most probably 
willingly accept the Indonesian form of 
“national democracy” if only the rulers 
of their countries agreed to it. There is 
however, no ground for hope for a 
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miracle of this kind. Only Cuba can be 
considered another example of “nation. 
al democracy,” because of the strict 


cooperation between Dr. Fidel Castro | 


and the Cuban Communists. In Asia, 
there has been some measure of co. 
operation between leftwing nationalists 
and Communists in Ceylon and Laos, 
but novhere else. 


In most of the neutralist and former 
colonia} countries, the relationships be- 
tween the nationalist forces and the 
Communists are rather inimical. It is 
evident that the revolutionary character 
of the Communist movement, its social- 
ist aims and frank ideological solidarity 
with the Soviet bloc, make any united 
front between Communists and na 
tionalists unstable and transient. 


The anti-Communism of the national 
ist governments is the expression of 
the interest of large social groups who 
are determined to obtain economic and 
military aid from the socialist and 
capitalist blocs without surrendering or 
even weakening their power positions 
and economic privileges. There was a 
time when the Iraqi Communists play- 
ed with the idea of cooperating with 
the left-wing nationalists, but these 
hopes very soon proved illusory. 


The perspectives in this respect do not 
lock brighter in any other country. The 
Summit Conference of the Communist 
parties expressed the conviction that “the 
full victory of socialism” is inevitable.” 
It is this prophecy and vision that 
makes impossible any durable coopera- 
tion between the nationalist and Com- 


munist movements in the newly liberat- 
ed and former colonial countries. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Foreign Currency Regulations 

in Syria 

Severe restrictions on all transactions in- 
volving foreign currency have been imposed 
in the Northern Region of the UAR. The 
initial decree, which was issued on February 
4, 1961, allowed some latitude in matters such 
as the bringing in and taking out of foreign 
exchange by transients, possession of such ex- 
change, etc., but the following day, another 
decree appeared, cancelling the few excep- 
tions, restricting the amount of currency that 
could be taken out of the country, and for- 
bidding any transaction involving foreign ex- 
change without express permission of the 
Minister of Finance, 

Damascus Radio broadcast the following 
commentary on these restrictions : 

“The economy of the Syrian Region is 
still based largely on agriculture, and agti- 
culture in turn, on the rains. The fact that 
the rains are not dependable requires us to 
direct a large part of our financial potential 
towards the building of dams and water re- 
servoirs, mot to mention the need for the 
development of industry. None. of this is 
possible without imposing restrictions on 
foreign currency.” 

Lebanese newspapets reported considerable 
fesentment against this step among Syrian 
business circles. Until now Syria has enjoyed 
some freedom in monetary matters, but the 
decline of her economy, the lack of exchange, 
and the program of monetary unification of 
the two Regions, have led to these currency 
restrictions. 

This step was taken in view of the serious 
lag in the execution of Syrian programs of 
development and investment, (The parallel 
Egyptian plans have been carried out al- 
most in full). In the last half year only 
1S 96 million out of a sum of LS 275 
million projected for the current fiscal year 
have been invested. According to official 
admission, there is little prospect that this 
tempo will be appreciably speeded up in 


the near future, One of the reasons for this 
lag was the shortage of foreign exchange. 
This in turn was caused by the smuggling of 
wealth out of Syria to Lebanon and other 
countries to the tune of $200 million a year, 
starting from 1958, the year of the union 
with Egypt. 


Five-Year Plan for the Development 
of Egyptian Railroads 

The Egyptian Government is about to em- 
bark on a program for the development of 
the country’s railroad system, to be carried 
out during 1961—1965 at a cost of $205 
million, The largest item in this plan is $92 
million for the renewal of existing roadbeds 
and for the laying of new ones to a total of 
500 kilometers, Other items include advanc- 
ed signalling equipment, diesel locomotives, 
coaches and freight cars. The equipment 
is to be bought from various countries in- 
cluding West Germany, Hungary, and Japan. 

The Egyptian Government also decided to 
erect a plant for the construction of railroad 
cars. This project will be undertaken in part- 
nership with a Japanese firm, which will 
provide the know-how, design, c2pitai equip- 
ment, and direction of the factory. It is ex- 
pected that production will begin in about 
two and a half years at a rate of 75 pas- 
senger coaches a year, 


Industrialization in Iraq 

Six out of fourteen industrialization prog- 
rams to be carried out within the framework 
of the Iraqi-Soviet agreement for economic 
and technical cooperation, have been put into 
the hands of the Planning Council, according 
to the Iraqi daily az-Zman, At the present 
time has passed three pro- 
jects : canning, weaving, and clothing manu- 
facture; the plans for steel, cotton weaving 
and antibiotics are to be discussed shortly. 

The Iraqi government pins great hopes on 
these plans and expects to invest 110 million 
dinars, (A dinar equals a pound sterling) 


the Council 
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in all these projects and others; along with 
this, the Ministry of Industry is working out 
a plan to increase the capital of the indust- 
rial bank to 12 million dinars, or about four 
times what it was before. 


Saudi Arabia Plans Public Works 

The Saudi Arabian Government has begun 
to release some of the money frozen in the 
treasury and has decided to spend 137 mil- 
lion rials on public works, This decision is 
regarded as the first in a number of measures 
designed to ease the present economic crisis 
and to raise the standard of living. 

The government also decided to set up 
a high court of appeal and to appoint a 
new director of the services, 
radio and newspapers, in order to improve 
these functions of the government. 


information 


New Status for Women in the UAR 

A proposed law which is due to come up 
before the Council in the near 
future will give women in Egypt and Syria 
hitherto unheard of rights in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce, although still far from 
equality with men’s rights. According to this 
proposal, 


National 


a woman whose husband brings 
another woman to live in his house will be 
legally able to demand a divorce, Nor will 
a husband be entitled to the help of the law 
in forcing a wife who has fled his home 


to return. Furthermore, the old custom en- 


abling man to rid himself of his wife 
merely by repeating three times the formula 
“Il hereby divorce you” will no longer be 


recognized, 

The suggested law makes no attempt to do 
polygamy, but does make the 
legal processes connected with it much more 


away with 
complicated, One provision forbids the mar- 
riage of 
than 


a young girl to a husband more 
twice her age. Another gives women 
the possibility of legal guardianship of their 
children. Still 


heretofore common practice 


another legalizes what was 
: each partner had 
the right to put certain conditions into the 
marriage contract, a thing which enabled the 
woman to demand a divorce if her husband 


should break the stipulated conditions 


The Koran Recorded 

The Ministry for the Wagf (religious 
trusts) in the UAR, has decided to distribute 
recordings of the Koran in Islamic count 
ries, The first of these disks, recorded by 
famous men connected with the Moslem “al 
Azhar’ University in Cairo, are already in 
process of preparation. The whole of the 
Koran will require thirty LP records, and 
it is intended to distribute them in all cen- 
ters of Moslem concentration 
Africa. 


in Asia and 
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Birthpangs of U.S. of Africa 
(Continued from page 13) 
problems common to them all. Through 
discussion of their needs and aspirations 
they would find the beginnings of a 

common basis for action. 

There is a final imperative reason for 
African unity. The most urgent need is 
to build economies which will sustain 
the life of the peoples and lift them 
the dire poverty which now 
dooms them to a cramped existence. 
These economies cannot be established 
in a Balkanized continent. Unions and 
still wider unions are needed to devel- 


above 


op viable communities with water sup- 
plies, power stations, roads, railways, 
and aviation, food production, mines, 
and urban industries. Universities must 
accept students regardless of the present 
frontiers. 

These future unions may not all 
follow the same pattern. Some states 
will amalgamate, some will federate, 
some will establish 
But all will contribute to the ultimate 
achievement of the United States of 
Africa which is inspiring the minds of 
the farsecing throughout the Continent 
today. 


common services. 
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Preparing for the Eichmann Trial 


Fifteen years after, the beginning of the 
Niirnberg Trials, preparations are now being 
completed in Israel for the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann, one of those chiefly, responsible 
for the holocaust which carried off some six 
millions of Europe’s Jews. The indictment 
made very clear the fact that, along with 
this former officer of the SS, a whole era 
would be «{ the bar. This will not be a trial 
whose object is to set fitting punishment for 
a particular crime; no punishment can ever 
“requite” the awful crimes perpetrated by the 
Nazis on Jews and others in Europe, The 
important aspect of this trial will be the 
revelation of facts about the history of that 
terrible period and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them, For hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews in Israel and elsewhere — 
those who lived through that horror — there 
will be little pleasure in dragging up the 
memory of those events and of all those who 


did not survive them, The Jews, who lost 
to Nazi butchery, a full third of their num- 
bers, wish to raise their voices in warning 
to the whole world, pointing out once more 
what did happen ahd what is liable to 
happen again. 
Meanwhile, the make-up of the court 
has been made known and the place of the 
trial designated. The proceedings 
will be carried on in Hebrew, but there wiil 
be simultaneous 


official 


translation into German, 
French and English. About 400 journalists 
from’ all over the world have already signi- 
fied their intention to attend the trial, in- 
cluding some from Communist countries 
which were unwilling to help Israel in the 
preparation of material for the case, Many 
will come from countries where Eichmann’s 
crimes are part of the national experience, 
but many will also come from places where 


they are known only from hearsay. 


Arab Youths Flee from Israel 


One of the symptoms of the uneasy con- 
dition of Israel’s Arabs is the number of 
Arab youth that slip across the border into 
the neighboring countries, Scarcely a week 
Passes without notices in the daily papers 
about some young men who either crossed 
the border or were returned by the author- 
ities of these countries, only to be tried 
for espionage or other serious offenses, On 
the other hand, the “Voice of the Arabs” 
frequently brings a few of them to the 
Microphone, so that they may invite their 
friends to follow after, Unexaggerated es- 


timates set the number at about 2,000. Those 
who are sent back are liable to fairly heavy 
punishment, but this does not seem to deter 
anyone from trying. Furthermore, many who 
were caught trying and who consequently 
spent time in prison for it, have been caught 
second and even third times. 

There are many reasons for this situation, 
and they can be divided into three general 
classes : economic, nationalist, and familial, 
generally inter-reacting, The case of Arab 
graduates from secondary school can serve as 
a good example. To finish secondary school 
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requires great effort both on their part and 
also on the part of their families, but after 
graduation, only a few of them get into 
teaching or government employ, Most of 
them find before them only the possibility 
of working as laborers or of returning o 
farming. The government helps found se- 
condary schools for Arabs, but does almost 
nothing to help those who finish their school- 
ing find work. From this point of view, 
government does only part of the job re- 
quired, which is perhaps worse than no- 
thing at all, These partially educated young 
men, who have no real professional or vo- 
cational training, are the leaven of Arab 
society. 

Another cause for discontent is the feel- 
ing of intellectual isolation which affects 
most of them. Most government offices are 
closed to young Arabs. The Arab minority 
comprises about 11% of the total popula- 
tion whereas those who work in govefra- 
ment employ are no more than 2%, This 
discrepancy is even sharper in industry. 

There is also unemployment in the lower 
economic levels, Because of the loss of lands 
during the War of Independence, many 
small Arab farmers became wage workers. 
The Employment Law, which keeps work- 
ers close to their places of residence, makes 
thing worse, since only in about 3% of the 
Arab villages are there employment offices, 
and even these cannot manufacture work. 
The young men who go to the city to work 
are considered unorganized workers. The re- 
sult is that they work for lower pay and 
without social benefits, generally in con- 
struction and in restaurants. Their living 
conditions are poor, and they meet with 
discrimination. They are removed from the 
moral influence of their villages and families. 
All these things increase discontent and thus 
lead to ideas of fleeing the country. Many 
of them get as far as Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 
or Aden, where they find work, Generally 
they do not start out on this sort of journey 
without some indication from their relatives 
on the other side of the border that they 
will be helped to find a place. 

There are also those who run off for some 
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transitory reason of little importance. Family 
quarrels and other such difficulties make up 
a large part of these, as does failure to pass 
school examinations. 

Nationalist feelings constitute still an- 
other reason for flight from Israel; this as 
pect of the problem appeared mainly after 
the Sinaj Campaign. Those who flee for this 
reason generally try to cross into the Gaz 
Strip, since the authorities do not send them 
back from there. The Jordanians sentence 
such infiltrators to as much as a year in pri- 
son and so does Lebanon, Only a very few 
have succeeded in remaining in these count- 
ries, and then only after the intervention of 
relatives with some influence, It is interest- 
ing to note that most of those crossing into 
Jordan and Lebanon were without any 
employment, while those who fled to Gazz 
were working, although not in the most re 
munerative jobs, These latter knew very well 
that Gaza was already full to overflowing of 
refugees, themselves without work, and that 
they had no prospect of making a better liv- 
ing there. Many of them were used by the 
Egyptian Intelligence and sent back as spies. 
Of these, many were caught, tried and 
sentenced to prison terms of considerable 
length. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 





The Beginning of a New Era? 


(Continued from page 32) 
change in men, however, has in it- 
self engendered new hopes. 

The “Lavon Affair” has been @ 
strenuous test for Israeli democracy; 
its repercussions have still not ended. 
If the soul-searching and political up- 
heavals which have come in its wake, 
however, lead to the creation of suck 
new opportunities in Israeli-Arab rela- 
tions and in the strengthening of Israeli 
democracy, it will not have been in vain. 
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INSIDE ISRAEL 


Family | Lumumba’s Memory Honored in Haifa and Nazareth 

1 “P | Patrice Lumumba’s memory was honored The Ambassador expressed his deep 
o pe in Israel in two mass assemblies in Haifa appreciation of the impressive meeting and 
1 and Nazareth. declared that he would never forget it. 
Ai * The Haifa meeting, held in Kantor House, “Friends are tested in time of need,” re 
is ab 


drew a large crowd, After rising in honor declared. “The Ghanaian people will be the 
after of the murdered Congolese leader, the last to want to see the State of Israel wiped 
or this assembly heard Bedieko Poko, the Ghanaian off the map. We want to be friends with 
Gaza Ambassador to Israel, tell of his meetings all and enemies with none. We know what 
them with Patrice Lumumba, and give the lie to you can give in the future. 

mes those who justified intervention against About thirty African students, from 
“= African nationalism on the grounds that it thirteen countries, from the Afro-Asian In- 
y few was Communist-inspired. “Every time they stitute for Cooperation and Labor Economics 
count- | want to hang a Negro,” he said, “they say were present, Some took the floor to 








ion of he is a Communist... Even President Nkru- express their anger at Patrice Lumuba’s 
mew mah has been called a party-member.” murder and to express their appreciation at 
8 into "We don’t hate any race,” Mr. Poko the solidarity shown by the meeting. 

} any went on to say, “and we want to live in Mr. Ya’akov Riftin, Mapam Member of 
Gaz peace with all races. Our only desire is: | Knesset, described the events in the Congo, 
st re live and allow us to live... Lumumba died, where armed forces under Belgian officers: 
y well but his ideas, for which we are fighting, were systematically wiping out whole tribes, 
ing of will live forever. There are many other and where children are hungry in Kasai, the 
i Lumumbas in Africa.” region with some of the largest diamond 
er liv- 
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mines in the world, The speaker emphasized 
Israel's participation in the sorrows, struggles 
and great hopes of the African peoples, 
Miriam Bernstein-Cohen, a 
dramatic actress, 
poem, 


well-known 
read Patrice Lumumba’s 
“Morning in the Heart of Africa,” 
and poems by other Negro writers. 

+. ¢* 

The Nazareth assembly, which was_ held 
in the YMCA auditorium, was one of the 
largest meetings in Nazareth’s history. The 
meeting was addressed by the Third Secretary 
of the Ghanaian Embassy, Mr, K. O. Korsah 
and by Mr. Abdul Aziz Zu'bi, Vice Mayor 
of the city, One highlight was the reading 
of a poem in Arabic in Lumumba’s memory, 
written by Rashid Hussein, one of the more 
important Israeli Arab poets. 

Mr. Latif Dori, who spoke for the 
Central Committee of Mapam, called on the 


African delegation to the meeting to 
their peoples of the efforts of the progressig 
forces in Israel in support of the j 
struggies of the African peoples. He g 
pressed his hope that it would not be 
before Israel would stand with all 
might at the side of the enslaved peoples’ 
in the UN and elsewhere. 

A particularly strong impression was math 
by the six African students who rose, ¢ 
after the other, to tell, each in his ¢ , 
simple words, of -their sorrow on ag 
of Lumumba’s murder, 

At the peak of the meeting one of # 
members of the Ghanaian delegation de be 
ed, with tears in his eyes, that this assem 
had done more for Israeli-Ghanaian relations 
than all the work of the Foreign Ministeies, ” 

Both meeting were sponsored by the Israeli 
United. Workers Party (Mapam). 
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RELIGION IN ISRAEL 
(Continued from page 44) 


be freed to return to their pulpits and 
to their congregations to perform the 
spiritual ministry which is so desperate- 
ly neéded. From renewed spiritual res- 
ponsibility would emerge religious re- 
spectability. A rabbinate, priesthood or 
clergy engaging in tasks for lifting the 
moral and spiritual life of its people 
would soon become recognized as a 
band of indispensaple and highly re- 
vered servants of God and man. 


The favorite topic of authors and 
orators in speaking of Israel is “The 
Land Reborn.” But is there to be no 
more to this miraculous rebirth than 
the draining of swamps, foresting the 


conquering the desert and the 
ingathering of the exiles? If! me 


hills, 


swaddling clothes remain ouf | 


national 


may 
garb. If perpetual infancy is 

to be avoided, our rebirth must ve 
carry with it the great spiritual values: 
bequeathed by the fathers of our faith ' 
from the God of Abraham, Jacob and 
Isaac, and proclaimed by the prophets; 
This would be the real reward of 7 
state released to rise to its rightful” 
spiritual heritage. cae 





Mr. Ben-Barka’s article on “The Unifica: | 
tion of the Maghreb,” in the January | 
New Outlook, appeared by permission of | 
Liberation, * Paris. 1 
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